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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


Vorume LIV NOVEMBER 1920 


~FAREWELL AND HAIL! 


With this number the Biblical World ends its existence as a 
separate magazine by being merged with the American Journal of 
Theology in a new periodical to be called the Journal of Religion. 
The change is significant of a realignment in religious interest. 
Thirty-eight years ago William Rainey Harper founded the Hebrew 
Student as one expression of new enthusiasm for the study of Hebrew. 
Following and aiding the trend of biblical study, this journal 
became successively the Old Testament Student, the Old and New 
Testament Student, and, with its appearance as one of the publi- 
cations of the University of Chicago, the Biblical World. The 
succession in titles mirrors the growth in interests—a growth still 
further reflected during the past ten years in the change in the 
material published in our pages from biblical to that possessing 
general religious emphasis. Thus for nearly forty years, the 
Biblical World has been a popular champion of progress, scholarship, 
and faith. 

Twenty-five years ago the American Journal of Theology was 
founded as a scientific publication. Throughout these years it 
has never sought popularity, but the stream of better-understood 
religious interests has gradually swept it into the treatment of 
vital as well as academic subjects. 

Thus because of their very loyalty to the needs of the religious 
world, the two magazines gradually converged in purpose. Religion 
rather than exclusively biblical and theological study became the 
field of both. To consolidate them was a logical outcome of the 
history of their times and themselves. A larger service can be 
done by a distinctive publication than by two allied magazines. 

More than a generation has passed since the Biblical World 
began its service. With it have also passed a point a view and 
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method among independent students of religion. Barring a few 
significant exceptions theological seminaries throughout the Prot- 
estant world are committed to the historico-critical study of the 
Bible and to a conception of the church and its message adapted 
to our modern world. Dogmatic authority has to no small degree 
yielded to the authority of scientific method. The church is 
stronger and more aggressive than ever before. 

Yet this very development has brought about reaction. Over 
against intelligence in religion is being organized anti-intelligence. 
The issue is dividing the church and imperiling its future. Intel- 
ligent religion is losing popular influence; obscurant and reactionary 
religion is losing educated men and women. Protestantism has no 
way of creating a religious proletariat controlled by educated 
bodies, but it can easily become a proletariat controlled by theo- 
logical demagogues. And this danger is distinctly threatening. 
The one hope of the Protestant churches today as in other days 
lies in keeping abreast of intellectual and social forces. Temporary 
popularity of preachers, and enthusiasm for irrational hopes do 
not argue lasting significance. Permanence belongs only to what 
is rational. To doubt this is to flout history and deny God. 

But will intelligent Christians support the church as an insti- 
tution? Or will they in disgust abandon it to its fate at the hands 
of untrained and untrustworthy leaders? That is a real question 
just now, and one for which we could wish an affirmative answer 
were more immediate. Between the theological demagogue and 
the academic dogmatist there is nothing to choose. Religion can 
no more thrive upon technical scholarship alone than health can be 
derived directly from treatises on physiology. In religion as in 
medicine personality must transmute truth into life. Information 
is not activity. 

Religion must be made intelligent, but it must be more than 
academic. It must be vital. The new Journal of Religion is 
consecrated to these convictions. It will be scientific but it will 
not forget that religion is a thing of life more than of documents 
—a discernible and educatable outgoing of the soul. And thus 
it becomes the fulfilment rather than merely the successor of the 
Biblical World. 
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SOME PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF CHRIST’S 
SECOND COMING 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, D.D., LL.D. 
Executive Secretary of the Home Missions Council, New York City 


The imagination of devout Christians 
delights to dwell upon the physical 
aspects of Christ’s return, of seeing him 
in the flesh, of touching, not “the hem 
of his garment” only, but his hands and 
his feet, of hearing the accents of his 
gentle voice, and of looking into the 
mysterious depths of his loving eyes. 

But this is not all. It is not so simple 
as this. The imagination, which antici- 
pates the Christ in these realistic ways, 
should also, with an equal realism, 
undertake to discover all that is involved 
in his physical presence, if he comes 
again. 

Others have approached this subject 
in various ways—through the testimony 
of the Scriptures, with reference to 
prophecy, to the words of Jesus, to the 
writings of the apostles, and the expec- 
tations of the church; they have 
examined the apocalyptic conceptions of 
the Jews before Christ and at his time 
and the bearing of these conceptions 
upon Christian thought; and they have 
considered the whole trend of history 
and the meaning and methods of revela- 
tion, with honest endeavor to know the 
mind and thought of Jesus and the 
time and manner of “his coming” 
that they might be prepared and might 
help others to be prepared for his coming. 

Here, however, an attempt is made 
simply to see the meaning of the event 
in physical terms with reference to the 
body of Jesus. This limited task is 


set, because it has been put before small 
classes of students many times and has 
been proved to be one of the most 
easily understood ways of obtaining. a 
sane and sensible view of what is 
involved in the “coming” of Jesus 
again to earth. 

We must ask several questions: 

1. Did Jesus have an actual physical 
body before his crucifixion ? 

Most people will think this question 
is unnecessary, so convinced are they 
of the real presence of Jesus among 
men in Palestine nineteen hundred 
years ago. And yet there have been 
a few persons, who have so magnified 
the spiritual life of Jesus as to regard 
his appearance in the flesh as an appear- 
ance only. I do not think that any who 
read these words are of this class. If, 
however, there are any, they can easily 
be referred to exhaustive studies which 
prove the actual historic reality of the 
person of Jesus, as real in history as is 
Christopher Columbus, or George Wash- 
ington. 

I think we can make this our starting- 
point, that Jesus was among men in a 
real body, that he was born with a body 
of flesh, that he grew up as a real boy 
and became a real man, and had flesh, 
which if pinched, or handled, felt like 
any and all real flesh of a real person. 

2. The second question follows natur- 
ally, Did Jesus have an actual physical 
body after his resurrection ? 
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An answer to this question is not 
given with the same unanimity as is 
the answer to the former question. 
The evidence is not so clear, There is 
evidence both ways. Let us group the 
evidence according to its bearing upon 
the question. 

a) Passages of Scripture which indi- 
cate that the body of Jesus was an 
actual physical body after the resurrec- 
tion such as it was before the resurrec- 
tion: They “held him by the feet” 
(Matt. 28:9); He “sat. at meat” 
(Luke 24:30); He said, “Behold my 
hands and my feet, that it is I myself: 
handle me, and see; for a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye see me have” 
(Luke 24:39); He ate broiled fish and, 
honeycomb (Luke 24:42, 43); He 
showed his hands and his side (John 
20:20), which Thomas, presumably, 
touched (John 20:27) for Thomas after 
a physical examination, upon making 
which he had insisted, was satisfied; 
He dined (John 21:12, 15); ‘‘He showed 
himself alive after his passion by many 
infallible proofs” (Acts 1:3). 

These passages, with the accompany- 
ing descriptive accounts of his meeting 
and dealing with many men and women 
seem very plain; and yet the follow- 
ing are deemed by some students to 
carry a different meaning. 

b) “He appeared in another form” 
(Mark 16:12) [but Luke (24:16) says 
of this incident that “their eyes were 
holden that they should not know 
him”’]; “touch me not” (John 20:17); 
“when the doors ‘were shut” he ap- 
peared and some have assumed that it 
was in an unreal manner; as he stood 
on the shore of the sea he was not 
recognized by his disciples (John 21:4); 
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“a cloud received him out of their sight ” 
(Acts 1:9); and Paul, in reciting the 
appearances of Jesus, says, “And last 
of all he was seen of me” (I Cor. 15:8), 
when Paul’s vision was probably spirit- 
ual, rather than physical. 

What can be said of these two groups 
of passages, apparently contradictory ? 
I think at least this must be said: 
That the second group can be explained 
in harmony with the first group, while 
the first group is too explicit and definite 
to be brought into line with what might 
be the meaning of the second group, if 
it stood alone. A real body may appear 
“in another form,” as happens every 
day, when persons, perfectly familiar, 
at first sight, or even after careful 
scrutiny, are not recognized, especially 
when doubt, or amazement, or perplex- 
ity engage the attention of the observers. 
A familiar form can enter a room in 
the company of ten or eleven others and 
be unperceived until after the doors are 
closed, particularly when clad, as in the 
eastern custom, with the head and 
shoulders wrapped about with a shawl- 
like garment. A cloud can receive a 
real body out of sight, when the cloud, 
like a mist, or a fog, touches a hilltop, 
or rolls along a valley. And Paul may 
place a vision, which to him was con- 
vincing and transforming, though spirit- 
ual, in a list of appearances, which to 
others were convincing and transform- 
ing, because they were physical. 

The empty tomb, if it received a real 
body at the burial, gives testimony to 
the resurrection of a real body (Luke 
24:3). 

3. Then the next question arises: 
Did Jesus have an actual physical body 
at the time of his ascension ? 
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The account of the ascension is 
meager: “He was parted from them, 
and carried up into heaven” (Luke 
24:51); “he was taken up; and a cloud 
received him out of their sight’’ (Acts 
1:9). 

From this account most people con- 
clude that the physical body of Jesus 
moved upward into the clouds, as a 
balloon ascends. If this conception be 
correct, then there follow these con- 
clusions: 

a) The physical body did not obey 
the physical law of gravitation, either 
(1) because at that point it ceased to 
be physical, or (2) because it had given 
to it a supernatural power which over- 
came physical force. Conjectures here 
alone are possible, and either alternative 
is possible as a conjecture. But, if at 
this point conjectures must be resorted 
to, because of the lack of knowledge, 
another conjecture is possible, namely, 


that the upward movement of the body 
was a movement up the hillside to the 
top of the Mount of Olives, where a 
cloud, resting upon the hilltop, received 


him out of their sight. If this were the 
case, then the physical body, being of the 
earth, and having served its purposes 
upon the earth, would remain upon the 
earth and, as in the case of the body 
of Moses, the place of its burial no 
man would know. 

b) The second conclusion from the 
conception that the physical body moved 
upward from the earth, as a balloon 
ascends, carries alternatives: (1) either 
the body disintegrated in the upper air 
and returned to its chemical elements, 
or (2) it remains in its physical substance 
and form somewhere in the upper spaces. 
In this last-named condition conjecture 


may say—for we have no knowledge— 
it may be (a) suspended in space, as a 
star, or invisible, or (6) it may have 
joined some other planet. But reason 
at once asks, What good purposes could 
the physical body of Jesus, which was 
fitted to conditions upon this earth, 
serve in other planets, where physical 
conditions are altogether different ? 
Would it not be within the province of 
divine economy to create a new body, if 


‘needed, or desired, out of the elements 


of another planet, as this body was 
created out of the elements of this 
planet? And what good purposes could 
the body of Jesus accomplish, anywhere 
in space, either entire as a body, or 
scattered in its elements, after it has 
served the purposes for which it was 
created here upon this earth ? 

Neither reason nor conjecture can 
find good answers to these inquiries, 
and concerning them revelation is silent. 

The words of the angels at the time 
of his ascension are often cited as 
evidence of the manner in which he 
will return: “And while they looked 
stedfastly toward heaven as he went 
up, behold, two men stood by them in 
white apparel; which also said, Ye men 
of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven ? this same Jesus, which is taken 
up from you into heaven, shall so come 
in like manner as ye have seen him go 
into heaven” (Acts 1:10, 11). 

The words which are rendered “‘so.... 
in like manner” are not a common ex- 
pression in the New Testament. They 
occur only in four other places, besides 
this one in Acts. Where Jesus laments 
over Jerusalem (Matt. 23:37 and Luke 
13:34) this same peculiar adverbial 
phrase is used, but is rendered “‘even as,” 
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or “as,” “as a hen doth gather her 
brood under her wings, and ye would 
not!” In these places the manner is 
not intended to be described as identi- 
cal in physical form. Jesus does not 
mean to say that he would squat down, 
in all literalness, as a hen does, and 
gather beneath outspread wings the 
people of the city. He is rather de- 
scribing his solicitude for the inhabitants 
of the city and his desire and anxiety 
to give them salvation and safety. 

Similarly, in Stephen’s sermon, where 
Stephen is quoting the cry of an 
Israelite to Moses, “ Wilt thou kill me, as 
thou diddest the Egyptian yesterday ?” 
(Acts 7:28), the Greek adverbial ex- 
pression is the same, which is rendered 
here by the one word “as.” This com- 
parison is not one of identity. It is of 
no moment to the Israelite whether 
Moses slew the Egyptian with a rock, ora 
club, or a sword, or strangled him, or 
suffocated him in the sand. The com- 
parison is one of fact, rather than of 
manner. “Wilt thou as certainly kill 
me, as thou didst the Egyptian ?”’ is the 
Israelite’s cry. 

Then in II Timothy (3:8) is the verse 
which contains the peculiar expression, 
now rendered “as,” “Now as Jannes 
and Jambres withstood Moses, so do 
these also resist the truth.” No one 
knows how Jannes and Jambres with- 
stood Moses, and the question of manner 
is not now at least involved. Again it 
is a mere comparison of fact, rather 
than manner. 

The expression in the account of the 
ascension might have been rendered, as 
it is in these other places, to indicate a 
comparison as to fact rather than 
manner, and then the passage would 
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mean, that as surely as Jesus had gone 
away, so surely would he come again, 
without stressing the manner of his 
coming. 

4. Then a fourth question presents 
itself: What good purposes can a 
physical body for Christ ever again 
serve ? 

a) Aphysical body necessitates limita- 
tion. The incarnation involved limi- 
tation. Paul says of the incarnation 
that Jesus “emptied himself” (Phil. 2:7) 
and speaks of his becoming “poor” for 
our sakes (II Cor. 8:9). Certainly, 
when Jesus was in the physical body, 
his omnipresence was destroyed; he was 
not then in all places at once, but went 
from place to place, about Galilee and 
Judea, and men had to be where he 
was in order to see him, even climbing 
trees and coming down through roofs, 
and going journeys. Undoubtedly by 
his incarnation Jesus limited his omnipo- 
tence; at least he did not use it all 
of the time, and did not depend upon 
it, nor use it for himself either to take 
away hunger, or to avoid weakness and 
weariness, or to escape suffering and 
death. Although we do not know “the 
mind of Jesus,” yet we look into it once 
at least, when he confesses ignorance 
and shows a limitation in knowledge, 
for he said, when asked about the end 
of all things, “But of that day and that 
hour knoweth~no man, no, not the 
angels which are in heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father” (Mark 13:32). 
At other times he asks questions of men, 
and particularly in prayer shows a 
dependence upon God for wisdom and 
help in ways which to him seem not to 
have been plain. The apostle who 
wrote the epistle to the Hebrews speaks 
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of Jesus as “touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities” and “in all points 
tempted like as we are”’ (4:15). 

b) A physical body necessitates locali- 
zation. When he was on earth before, 
he dwelt in Palestine. If he comes again 
in the flesh, where will he appear? A 
group of colonists have lived in Jerusalem 
many years awaiting his coming there. 
Some of his devout followers fixed upon 
a hilltop in Maine, which they called 
Shiloh. Any man, or any group of men, 
may select a site! But will Jesus come 
there ? 

A physical body occupies a definite 
amount of space—usually it is about six 
feet tall, perhaps two feet wide, and 
possibly twelve or fifteen inches thick; 
it may weigh from one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds to two hundred 
pounds; it may weigh less, it may 
weigh more; but, whatever its size and 
weight, it has certain definite space 
relations. This is a part of what is 
meant by being a physical body. Where 
will these space relations be, if Jesus 
comes again in the flesh, and who will be 
in contact with them ? 

If he comes in the clouds, not many 
men can see him, for the unaided eye 
cannot see far into the atmosphere, 
even when there are no clouds, and few 
men can use a powerful telescope. 
Surely astronomers are not to be favored 
above other men! There is no assembly 
hall, no plain nor hillside, no amphi- 
theater, natural or man-made, which 
will permit many more than a few hun- 
dreds or a few thousands of people to see 
and hear a single man, at a given time. 

Will he then move from place to place 
—wherever the faithful may be found? 
But this would involve a vast itinerary, 


unlike anything which he followed while 
on earth before, for his followers are 
in every continent, and in every part 
of every continent, from the North Pole 
to the South Pole, and the whole earth 
around; and a vast itinerary, even with 
modern conveyances—express trains, 
automobiles, flying machines, ocean 
grayhounds—requires a large amount of 
time, reaching beyond the length of 
months, even into the years and many 
years, to meet all of his disciples, who 
love him, who serve him, who await his 
coming. 

c) Obviously then a physical body 
necessitates a new propaganda. Those 
who saw him first would tell others, and 
those who had not seen him would 
require proof; and then arguments 
would begin, and doubts would arise, 
and denials would be made, which 
would be met by affirmations. False 
Christs have arisen all through the 
centuries. Who would now believe on 
the first enthusiastic assertion of a 
pious convert? The dial of the cen- 
turies would be turned back nineteen 
hundred years to the first century. A 
new church would be founded, new 
heresies would be proclaimed, and would. 
be combated, new epistles would be 
written by new apostles, and new gospels 
would be penned by new evangelists, 
and the task of trying to convince the 
world that he is the Christ and that he 
has come in the flesh would need to be 
initiated and carried on all over again! 

Is it probable that the Christ means 
to put the world to this needless repe- 
tition of its tutelage ? 

5. And one fifth, awful question 
obtrudes itself: Suppose, if he came in 
the flesh, he did not come in such form 
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as to be recognizable by us who have 
known him only in the spirit? If he 
came other than he was, how should we 
know that he was the same that he was? 
And, if he came just as he was, how 
should we, who have never seen him 
in the flesh, recognize him ? 

Would he be of the oriental, or of the 
occidental type? Would he seek now 
to “restore the kingdom to Israel”? 
Whom would he resemble now, Jews or 
Anglo-Saxons, Africans or Asiatics, Aus- 
tralians or Americans? Would he wear 
eastern clothing or New York styles? 
Would he have on ecclesiastical gar- 
ments, or “secular” suits? Would he 
prefer one church to all others? Or 
might he repudiate all churches ? 


Over against all of these vague and 
perplexing uncertainties Jesus set many 
plain assurances upon which faith may 
firmly rest: ‘‘I will not leave you as 
orphans: I will come to you” (John 
14:18); “‘Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them” (Matt. 
18:20); “Lo, I am with you alway, 
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even unto the end of the world” (Matt. 
28: 20). 

The apostle Paul grew in knowledge, 
as well as in grace, between the time of 
writing his earlier epistles and his later 
epistles. When he wrote to the Thessa- 
lonians, he was looking for a speedy 
appearance in the clouds; but when he 
wrote to the Corinthians, the Galatians, 
to the Ephesians and the Colossians, 
Christ was then to him a spiritual 
presence. To the Galatians he exclaims, 
“T live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me” (2:20). In his letters to the 
Ephesians and the Colossians, in which 
he dwells most upon the person of 
Christ, he describes him as spiritually 
present in the world, “in whom all 
things consist,” and as the head of the 
church, in which all parts fitly joined 
together, from the least unto the 
greatest, in spiritual union. 

The spiritual presence of Jesus has 
been realized by the spiritually minded 
all through the ages. He is “coming” 
more and more as men better know him 
and more widely extend his kingdom 
throughout all of the earth. 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


III. THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION 


JOHN MERLE COULTER, PH.D. 
Professor and Head of the Department of Botany 
University of Chicago 


At the close of the preceding lecture 
I gave a brief outline of what was called 
a scientific approach to the Christian 
religion. This really presented in very 
brief form, the science of religion, 
developed by observation rather than 
tradition. To connect that presenta- 
tion with the present discussion I may 
remind you that observation has shown 
that religion is a universal human 
impulse; that the function of this 
impulse is to develop what is best in 
man; that the impulse of unselfishness 
expressing itself in service has proved to 
be the most effective in producing the 
desired result; and that the stimulus of 
love is the only one powerful enough 
to keep the impulse functional. The 
inevitable conclusion was that love 
stimulating service is the most effective 
religion and this is simply a statement 
of the Christian religion. 

Passing from what may be called 
strictly the science of religion, I wish to 
present briefly the contribution that 
biology has made to religion. It is also 
the science of religion, in the sense that 
it shows how religion may use the contri- 
butions of science, and feel that it has a 
scientific basis. 

It cannot be claimed that it has been 
any part of the purpose of biological 
investigation to make a contribution to 
religion. It has been concerned only in 


discovering the facts of plant and animal 
life, and in formulating laws based upon 
these facts. In so far as these facts and 
laws have a bearing upon religion, 
biology may be said to have contrib- 
uted to religion, but only as two dis- 
tinct bodies of fact and belief inevitably 
react upon one another when they over- 
lap. That religion and biology are 
consistent is evidenced by the fact that 
they a are so regarded by those who have 
given attention to both. They seem 
inconsistent only to those who have 
given attention to one of them and have 
no real knowledge | of the other. ~~ 

“Tt is not necessary, in this connection, 
to define religion with great exactness. 
Perhaps no definition can be formulated 
that would seem fair or complete to 
every type of mind and belief. For our 
present purpose it seems sufficient to 
say that it involves a strong sense of 
obligation, and that it overlaps biology 
when this obligation involves the devel- 
opment of the most efficient types of 
men and women. Efficiency in this 
connection means the development of 
the maximum physical, mental, and 
spiritual capacities. 

The religious impulse is so universal 
a possession that it must be reckoned 
with among other human impulses, 
and its significance in human nature 
should be understood. From the point 
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of view of a biologist, rational obedience 
to this impulse results in the best type 
of development, which means not only 
the highest development of natural capa- 
cities, but chiefly the best balance of 
these capacities. For example, the re- 
ious impulse does not express _itse 
fully in a trained body or in a trained 
mind, but_in the subordination of the 
trained body and mind to the trained 
spirit. “This is the most effective balance 
of one’s powers, concerning which there 
is no serious discussion, and it is the 
peculiar function of religion to establish 
it. It is this perfect balance of highly 
developed_capacities-that -makes~Jestis 
the e ideal type of manhood. It is upon 
this aspect ‘of religion, which means 
the proper conduct of one’s life, that 
biology has reacted so strongly that it 


may be "sata contribu- 


’ = association with the physical sci- 


ences it has developed a point of view 
that has revolutionized our habits of 
thought. This point of view has been 
called “‘the scientific spirit,’ but it is an 
attitude of mind that is not peculiar to 
the so-called sciences; it has merely been 
strongly developed by the growth of 
physical and biological investigation. It 
now permeates all investigations, and is 
the animating spirit of any investigator 
in any subject. It was inevitable that 
this same spirit should permeate all real 
thought concerning religion. The effect 
of this has been happy or unhappy, 
dependent upon one’s point of view, but 
it was inevitable. To those who prefer 
to have religion freed from what may 
be called its fetish-like appendages, 
and developed as a definite body of 
fundamental laws, the result has seemed 
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a great gain. It is far more attractive 
to thinking people to work under a set 
of principles than under a set of rules, 
for principles apply to all situations, 
while rules can never be inclusive enough. 
This contribution to religion cannot be 
credited to biology alone, but it seems 
to be a fitting introduction to the con- 
tributions peculiar to biology. 

A fundamental contribution of biology 
that has reacted favorably upon religion 
is the increasing body of knowledge in 
reference to the effects of.conduct ao 
the welfare of the human body. So 
long as proper personal conduct is = 
religious demand only, it is _observed 
only by. those. strongly. dominated by 
the religious impulse, and even with them 
the pressure of personal interest is rather 
vague and distant. t when _ this 
religious demand is reinforced by a bio- 
logical demand, proper conduct is 
observed even by many who are not 
dominantly religious, and upon even 
those who are religious the pressure of 
personal interest becomes. more definite 
and immediate. 

It is a very significant fact that the 
rules of conduct for the best development 
of men, discovered first by the experi- 
ence of the human race, and afterward 
formulated as religious precepts, have 
now been established as laws of biology. 
This does not mean that biology deserves 
credit for the discovery, but that ex- 
perience, religion, and biology can now 
combine in enforcing proper conduct; 
that what was thought to be only a re- 
ligious precept, deserving the attention 
only of church members who have 
pledged themselves to obedience, is also 
a biological precept, as necessary to obey 
as any other law of nature; that the 
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penalty of disobedience is not doubtful 
and distant, but certain and immediate. 
In short, the appeal for proper conduct 
has been made stronger not only for 
those who would be religious in any 
event, but also for many who otherwise 
would not be religious at all. It is not 
necessary to cite the personal habits 
involved in proper conduct, for they 
are familiar to all of you. 

Passing from the more general re- 
actions~of-bielogy upon religion to the 
more special, the recent intensive work 
upon heredity. must | be considered. This. 
work reacts upon religion because it has 
to do wihaio wallace of the human race, 
including its : moral welfare. ~~ Heredity i is 
the most important and the most diffi- 
cult problem of biology. It has passed 
from the stage of crude observation and 
inference to the stagé of rigidly con- 
trolled experiment. It follows that 


there are some things we really know . 


about heredity, but this knowledge has 
brought into view, as never before, the 
vast stretches of ignorance that remain 


to be filled in with knowledge. We must 
also distinguish sharply between the 
things we know and the general con- 
clusions we have based upon them, 
which are at best our present working 
hypotheses. 

It is well for Christian leaders to 
realize the present status of our knowl- 
edge of human inheritance. There is 
abroad an impression that we know 
much more than we do. This subject 
has become more than one of natural 
curiosity, for it is being made the 
basis of proposed legislation in ref- 
erence to what is called eugenics. 
As Christian leaders you ought to be 
in a position to form a judgment in 
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reference to what involves so important 
a human interest. 

In the first place, what do we know of 
the laws of inheritance in general? 
I do not mean what we infer, but what 
we have actually demonstrated by study- 
ing inheritance under rigid experimental 
control. The kind of material suitable 
for this experimental work should be 
realized. 

In the first place, the generations 
must be short, so that as many suc- 
cessive generations as possible may be 
under control. The more numerous 
the generations, the more definite does 
the behavior of inheritance become. 
Even an annual plant has a generation 
too long for convenience. For ex- 
ample, the experimenter Mendel, who 
gave us the first statement of laws 
of inheritance, worked with the common 
garden pea, and it took him seven years 
to reach a conclusion in reference to the 
inheritance of certain simple super- 
ficial characters. Since that time 
shorter generations have been used, 
chiefly among very low-grade animals, 
in which many generations may be 
obtained in a single year. The con- 
clusion from this situation is that all 
we know about inheritance in general 
has come from experiments with a few 
plants and animals for a few years; 
and from this knowledge we infer certain 
things concerning inheritance in man. 

In the second place, the characters 
observed were relatively few and very 
simple. As soon as more numerous and 
more complex characters came to be in- 
cluded, apparent contradictions of the 
laws appeared, and it has taken much 
mental agility to make the new facts 
seen to come under the laws, and it is 
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obvious that the laws formulated do not 
apply in all cases. You may be in- 
terested in knowing that during the 
last few years corn is the most studied 
plant in reference to inheritance. Num- 
erous investigators are working on it, 
and every investigator adds facts that 
make explanation more difficult. 

You are prepared now for a statement 
of our knowledge of inheritance in man. 
From the scientific standpoint the 
evidence is most uncertain, because man 
is beyond rigid experimental control. 
Such evidence as we have, therefore, 
cannot be tested. Even if man were 
subject to experiment, he would be very 
unfavorable material for three reasons: 
(1) the characters involved are very 
numerous and complex, far more so than 
in the plants and animals being studied, 
which are complex enough to be baffling; 
(2) the number of offspring is compara- 
tively small, so that the possibilities and 
ratios of inheritance could not be estab- 
lished; (3) the generations are so long 
that it would take hundreds of years of ex- 
perimental control to establish anything. 

Since we cannot obtain experimental 
data from man, what is the method used ? 
Evidence of every kind is collected from 
every source. Family pedigrees are 
examined, both from records and from 
hearsay evidence; records of physicians 
are obtained, which of course deal chiefly 
with diseases and defects, not with nor- 
mal inheritance. This heterogeneous 
material is then compared with the 
standard pedigrees worked out in certain 
plants and animals, and conclusions 
drawn. 

To summarize the situation, it may be 
said that the so-called “facts” of human 
inheritance are inferences from data of 
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every degree of reliability and unre- 
liability, impossible to be checked by 
experiment, and interpreted by what is 
known concerning a few plants and 
animals. Asa result of this uncertanity, 
the conclusions are not uniform. For 
example, there are two recognized schools 
of eugenics, the English and American, 
and these schools are at variance in many 
of their conclusions, and especially con- 
clusions which call for practical appli- 
cation. When the experts differ it is 
evident that we have not attained 
demonstration. 

It is this vague field that eugenics 
has entered, basing its propositions upon 
data of the kind indicated. It is. really 
a national movement, calling upon the 
press and the pulpit to advocate its 
propositions. It is a movement, there- 
fore, concerning which you should be in- 
formed. ‘Eugenics’ means “well-born,”’ 


ects: (I ative aspect; that is 
to eliminate the inheritance of unde- 
sirable characters; that is, to get rid 
of what we do not want; (2) a positive 
aspect; that“is, to improve desirable 
characters, improving what we want. 
It is the double task, therefore, of 
elimination and improvement. 

All the work thus far has been that of 
elimination, and therefore people in 
general think of eugenics as simply 
dealing with diseases and defects. This 
is certainly the most imperative present 
need in the field of eugenics. It is like 
clearing the ground of weeds prelimi- 


| 

. and the movement is an attempt to apply 

our knowledge of the laws of inheritance 
to hat of the human race. 

Its motive is‘to give every child all the 
possible advantages that can be secured 

| in connection-with” birth. It has two 
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nary to cultivation. At present, we are 
seeking to eliminate the worst; later on, 
we may be able to make the merely 
inferior better. 

In this preliminary emergency work 
of elimination, eugenics must reckon 
with two kinds of abnormal inheritance, 
for they demand different kinds of 
treatment. Here is where proposed 
legislation often fails. It is a great 
movement with great dangers. The 
dangers arise from insufficient knowl- 
edge (thinking that things are settled 
that are not), and hasty legislation, 
which may be futile, unscientific, and 
often cruel. Before you give encour- 
agement and support to these measures, 
you should secure competent opinion; 
not the opinion of the enthusiastic pro- 
moters, but of men at work in genetics. 

I wish now to connect such knowledge 
of human inheritance as we possess 
with religion; in other words, to indicate 
that religion has a scientific basis in 
inheritance. 

We know that certain things are 
likely to be inherited and other things 
not. For example, certain diseases of 
the parent are likely to be transmitted 
to the child; while an “acquired char- 
acter,” such as a scar or a lame leg, 
is not transmitted. We know, also, that 
heredity transmits not only similarity 
but also dissimilarity, and this dis- 
similarity results in what we call indi- 
viduality. No two human beings are 
exactly alike, and it is this fact that 
frees a child more or less from the fatal- 
ity of its parents. Otherwise, heredity 
would be a machine-like expression of 
predestination, and human responsibility 
would have been reduced long since to 
a minimum. 
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When. such facts of heredity as body 
resemblances, physical diseases, etc., 
were extended in in “imagination to_in- 
clude moral diseases or “ tendencies,” the © 
subject of heredity entered the field ol re Te- 


bility. was laid parents. The 
résponsibility of parents cannot be ex- 
aggerated, but this particular form of 
responsibility was exaggerated for a time. 
The result of this feeling of responsi- 
bility in connection with heredity led 
to the development of what is called the 
science of eugenics, already referred to, 
but as yet it is more of a religion than 
a science. The whole subject of in- 
heritance, as heredity is better called, 
as I have indicated, is too extremely 
complex to permit safe generalizations as 
yet, so that any proposed measures in 
the interest of eugenics, except such as 
deal with inheritable diseases, may be 
wide of the mark. 

To appreciate this situation, and also 
to realize that inheritance is full of hope 
as well as of danger, a brief statement in 
reference to the machinery of heredity is 
necessary. The living substance, called 
protoplasm, is the most potential sub- 
stance known. It has expressed its 
possibilities in the infinite variety of 
structures and forms it has produced 
among plants and animals. This living 
substance is organized into minute struc- 
tural units called cells, millions of which 
make up the human body. The bodies 
of the simplest plants and animals con- 
sist of a single such unit, and of course 
this single cell has the power not only 
to do the work connected with living 
but also to reproduce. As the bodies of 
plants and animals become many-celled, 
some of the cells lost the power of 
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reproduction, but retained other powers. 
In the higher plants and animals most 
of the cells have lost the power of repro- 
duction, but it is these comparatively 
few reproductive cells that have retained 
all the original powers of a living cell. 
Reproductive cells, therefore, are not 
specialized cells, but they are the only 
generalized cells of a complex body, 
the only cells that have retained the 
primal powers. It is the muscle cells, 
or nerve cells, or bone cells that are 
specialized, not the reproductive cells. 
This fact is important to remember, 
for it means that a reproductive cell 
is not narrowly limited in its possi- 
bilities, but that it may express itself 
in the greatest variety of ways. 

When fertilization occurs, two of these 
very potential reproductive cells unite 
to form a single new cell, the fertilized 
egg, and this egg produces the child. 
Each of the reproductive cells that enters 
into union contains the accumulated 
inheritances from a long line of an- 
cestors, and the combination may well 
be regarded as a new one; at least it 
did not exist in either of the parents. 
Among all the possibilities, or perhaps 
better capacities, thus locked up in 
the protoplasmic egg, which ones will 
get expression? The responsibility of 
parents, so far as heredity is concerned, 
ends just here; that is, they are re- 
sponsible for the limits set to the pos- 
sibilities of the child, for the child can 
develop no other capacities than those it 
has received. It must be remembered 
however, that the parents possessed 
many possibilities that remained un- 
developed; in fact, it is certainly true 
that no one of us has called upon more 
than a small fraction of the possi- 
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bilities we have inherited. It follows 
that the child may develop very different 
possibilities from those developed by 
either parent; for example, pious parents 
may produce a renegade child; and from 
a drunken home may issue an upright 
child. 

In the former case the child certainly 
inherited the possibility to develop into 
a righteous life; and in the latter case 
the child just as certainly inherited the 
possibility to develop into a drunkard; 
but in neither case, for some reason, 
were the possibilities developed by the 
parents the same as those developed by 
the child. 

If parental responsibility, so far as 
inheritance goes, consists only in limit- 
ing the number and character of the 
capacities transmitted, what determines 
the selection of the capacities for 
cultivation? It is this second factor 
that eugenics is in danger of for- 
getting, in its eagerness to see that the 
parents are “‘fit.” It is evident that 
they may be unfit so far as their own de- 
velopment is concerned, but at the same 
time they are very likely able to trans- 
mit capacities that are very fit for 
development. This second factor, that 
determines the selection of capacities, 
may be expressed by the single word 
opportunity. Inheritance determines the 
number and character of capacities, but 
opportunity selects those that are to de- 
velop. This second factor does not 
lighten the burden of parents but gives 
great hope to the child. It means that 
the child is not doomed to one form of 
inheritance, but that so long as its ca- 
pacities can be stimulated by opportu- 
nity it may respond by development in 
any direction. 


It is this second factor that furnishes 
a scientific basis for the claim of re- 
ligion that no man is past hope on 
account of his inheritance, or even on 
account of his previous development. 
It is certainly a factor recognized by 
Jesus, for he never seems to have lost 
his confidence in the possibilities of men. 

With such facts at hand, the activi- 
ties of religion in connection with eugen- 
ics becomes clear. 


1. The responsibility of parents in 
the matter of inheritance when it in- 
cludes heritable diseases is evident and 
should enforced. “The maximtim 
danger from | such inheritance, however, 
is not avoided by ‘safeguarding mai marriage. 
The far more subtle form of this 
danger comes from the social evil, on 
account of which thousands who may be 
fit when married become unfit afterward. 

2. The responsibility « of parents in the 
matter of inheritance in connection with 
undesirable tendencies should-be-taught 
persistently, forthe evidence..is..clear 
that a strongly.developed tendency in a 
parent may be-the- easiest tendency to 
develop in the child. 
Christian program — is-to see to 
it that every child shall have the chance 
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to to a stimulating opportunity. 
This will s save ‘thousands where the regu- 
lation. “of, ‘marriage “will save _one. 
means a regulation of homes as well a3_ 
of_marriages. It. makes the responsi- 
bility. ‘of parents continuous, and at the 
same time it puts responsibility upon 
the child. In a certain sense this has. 
always been the Christian program, but 
not in the wide sense that these laws_ 
of inheritance and d development suggest. 

It involves much more than Sunday 
schools and the instruction of Sunday 
schools, for it. _it_includes_ total 
posure and interests of children. 

This program is a larger one than the 
present movement for eugenics has sug- 
gested. In fact, this movement is lim- 
ited at present to the obvious things 
that might be accomplished by legis- 
lation. But the joint demand of religion 

d of biology is not limited by the. 
“The only or- 
to undertake such 
a campaign are those into whose field 
it belongs naturally. The Christian 
organizations have the opportunity “to 
add the practical ‘suggestions of biology 
to their own great motive and to trans- 
form eugenics so that it may really be 
anothér “effective: form of religion. 


NotEe.—The foregoing is one of a series of lectures delivered at the McCormick Theo- 


logical Seminary, Chicago. 
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WHY I BELIEVE 


A SERIES OF AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL CONFESSIONS 


V. WHY I BELIEVE IN THE BIBLE 


J. M. POWIS SMITH, PH.D. 
University of Chicago 


The Bible is a collection of books, 
which record the religious experience, 
convictions, and hopes of the Hebrew 
people in the Old Testament and those 
of the early Christians in the New Tes- 
tament. These records represent a re- 
ligious history of over a thousand years. 
History is mankind’s greatest teacher. 
Religious history is no exception to this 
general principle. The religious experi- 
ence represented in the Bible is more 
profoundly ethical and more truly spir- 
itual than that anywhere else recorded. 
The Bible is thus the richest treasure 
of religious instruction and inspiration 
as yet within the reach of man. 

This biblical record shows successive 
generations of men working out their 
ideals and struggling ever forward toward 
higher visions. It clearly demonstrates 
that these generations, under the guid- 
ance and inspiration of God, made their 
religion as they went along. It was no 
static quantity inherited by them from 
a distant past, but a living and growing 
power ever seeking to find expression 
through the lives of men. The form 
that this growing religion took at any 
particular time was largely determined 
by the needs of that time. Each genera- 
tion in turn sought to interpret the 
world in which it lived in terms of God; 
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or to use a familiar phrase, to “justify the 
ways of God to men.” Their world, like 
our own, was continually changing; they 
themselves were likewise continually 
undergoing education through the expe- 
riences of life; consequently, the succes- 
sive interpretations of world-movements 
and of individual responsibilities in the 
world-order were necessarily each more 
or less different from its predecessor. 
They never allowed any one stage of 
that experience to become final in 
its authority over succeeding stages. 
Each generation was looking forward to 
something yet to come which should 
transcend in value all former achieve- 
ments and fulfil their highest hopes. 
When something of this dynamic and 
forward-looking attitude was lost in the 
later Jewish generations and attention 
began to be focused upon the past, the 
freshness and insight of the religious 
leaders of the classical period was lacking 
and the religious experience of the age 
was consequently dull and drab. It 
remained for the movement starting in 
Jesus to bring back the old insight and 
enthusiasm and to carry forward the 
old experience to a higher and more 
commanding eminence. 

I treasure the record of this changing 
experience for three main reasons. First, 


because it satisfies me that God moves in 
the affairs of nations, that this is God’s 
world. The story of the experience of 
the Hebrew people coming to a climax 
in the religious experience of Jesus and 
of the early church is the greatest won- 
der in history. Nothing less than the 
goodness and greatness of God will 
account for it. As I see more and more 
that the forces of the biblical world were 
the same in their nature and processes 
as the forces of the present world, my 
faith in the God of today is immeasur- 
ably strengthened. I see that the will 
of God worked itself out in Hebrew 
history by slow degrees. More than a 
thousand years of preparation were re- 
quired to pave the way for the coming 
of Christianity. God is never ina hurry. 
Infinitely patient, he waits for man to 
catch up with his purpose and to co- 
operate in the working out of his plans. 
The record of this long suffering encour- 
ages me when I am tempted to be 
downcast by the slowness of our own 
generation to respond to high and holy 
ideals. There is an irresistible urge im- 
planted by God in the soul of man that 
slowly pushes him on to better and 
higher levels of thought and deed. The 
progress has been at times almost im- 
perceptible; and it is only when we take 
long views of the history of man such as 
the biblical records make possible that 
we can discern the steady advance of 
the frontiers of religion and morals. 
“Our God is marching on.” 

My second main reason for giving 
the Bible first place in my mind and 
heart is the fact that the results of 
the hearty and intelligent acceptance 
of Bible standards and ideals justify 
the Bible. The tree is known by 
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its fruits. Whether in personal, social, 
or national life the introduction of the 
principles of the Bible as controlling 
influences has always and everywhere 
meant improvement. It is a significant 
fact that the nations of today who set 
the pace in this modern world and are 
responsible for whatever of light and 
progress has been incorporated into 
modern civilization are nations that have 
worked out their own civilization under 
the guidance and inspiration of the 
biblical message. The Bible today is 
a striking illustration of the principle 
known as “‘the survival of the fittest.” 
It has been brought into contrast and 
competition with the other great reli- 
giousliteratures of the world on their own 
soil and it has had nothing to fear from 
the contact. It has commended itself 
to peoples of the most divergent charac- 
ters and cultures and has always had a 
great contribution to make to their bet- 
terment both socially and spiritually. 
Wherever it has found lodgment it has 
taken root in the life of the people and 
has produced essentially the same fruits. 
It has put a new spirit into backward 
civilizations and brought them into line 
with world-progress. 

No less convincing is the evidence 
forthcoming with reference to the ef- 
fect of biblical teachings upon personal 
character. Sudden transformations of 
life-purposes, such as that of Paul on the 
way to Damascus, have led many a soul 
out of darkness into light. Careful nur- 
ture and constant instillation of biblical 
ideas and ideals in the minds and hearts 
of developing childhood and youth have 
saved many more from the necessity of 
such a cataclysmic experience. But by 
whatever mode of entry the Bible has 
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obtained control of the human heart and 
life it has produced characters that are 
the admiration of the world. It has 
succeeded not only in commanding the 
respect of men’s intellects but also in 
firing their imaginations and capturing 
their wills so that they have given them- 
selves unreservedly to the doing of the 
will of God as they have seen it inscribed 
upon the biblical pages. And that will 
of God has been consistently seen to in- 
volve primarily not a mere lip service 
in the temple but a pure and unselfish 
devotion to the service of human welfare. 

My final reason for having confidence 
in the Bible lies in the fact that I find in 
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the teachings of the Scriptures inspira- 
tion and instruction for my own per- 
sonal, daily life. The visions of the 
prophets and the longings of the Psalm- 
ists kindle my own soul to quicker life; 
and the wonderful story of Jesus gives 
me a Clearer understanding of God and 
a new revelation of the possibilities of 
man. I look upon the Bible as a ringing 
challenge to creativeliving. Iam spurred 
by its stories of noble, sacrificing service 
to a realization that I should serve my 
own day and generation with the same 
whole-souled devotion and the same, 
forward-facing faith. 


VI. WHY I BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY 


DOUGLAS CLYDE MACINTOSH, PH.D. 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


I believe in immortality because I 
believe in man and because I believe in 
God. All else is auxiliary, supplementary. 

1. What I mean when I say here that 
I believe in man is that man’s value, 
actual and potential, is such that his exist- 
ence ought to be continued indefinitely in 
spite of physical death, if such a thing 
is possible. Man ought to be immortal. 

The value of every human individual 
is incalculably great; as compared with 
the value of material things it is infinite. 
This is the Christian estimate. It is an 
intuitive appreciation, arising in the 
experience of love. Only love could 
make such a discovery. It is not sur- 
prising then that the clearest perception 
of this truth was the achievement of that 
divine man who loved as never man 
loved before or since. It was this per- 
ception of love, more than anything else, 


which gave rise to the Christian religion; 
it made morality social and made religion 
the religion of socialized morality. 

This Christian estimate of the value 
of man is rationally defensible. The 
human spirit is endowed with moral 
freedom. Within however narrow limits 
at any particular moment, the individ- 
ual’s decisions creatively determine his 
conduct, his character, and his destiny. 
This belief is theoretically permissible 
and morally certain. If it is not true, 
the whole human consciousness of moral 
responsibility is an illusion. But if man 
is a responsible agent, his will, given 
constantly further opportunity to ex- 
press itself, is a possible source of unlim- 
ited moral and other spiritual values. 
Moral personality has thus infinite poten- 
tial value. Reflection confirms the intui- 
tive judgment of love. 
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If then man always remains, as long 
as he is conscious, a free agent, it will be 
infinitely desirable at every moment of 
his existence that he be granted further 
opportunity for moral self-expression; 
in other words, his immortality is impera- 
tively demanded. If anyone can be 
satisfied to give up belief in immortality 
—even if he can rest content with the 
idea of a merely conditional immortality, 
not actually to be experienced by every 
human being—it is clear that he does 
not love much. As intimated by 
William James, the fundamental cause 
of his rejection of the belief in universal 
human immortality is a lack of sympa- 
thetic insight, a failure to appreciate the 
value of his neighbor’s life as at his 
best moments he feels the preciousness 
of his own. Even the least promising 
personal life hides within it potentiali- 
ties of the highest values. Witness 
Begbie’s Twice-Born Men. Nor is the 
good all merely potential. It has be- 
come almost a commonplace remark that 
there is a spark of divinity in the most 
degraded. As O. Henry puts it, “The 
rankest kind of a phoney will give you 
the best end of it once in a while.” 

It is vain to imagine that the “values” 
of individual personality will be con- 
served, if the individual himself is to dis- 
appear and exist nolonger. If individual 
consciousness goes, all value is lost. All 
the highest values produced by man are 
inseparably bound up with persons. All 
values created by conscious individuals 
are values for conscious individuals, and 
if the death of the body means the anni- 
hilation of the consciousness, no values 
are conserved ultimately. All will be 
lost, for a time is coming according to 
science when our earth will no longer 
support physical life. 
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An immortal existence is infinitely 
desirable, imperative both for ourselves 
and for others. If it were left to 
ourselves to choose whether we should 
suffer annihilation or continue to exist, 
we could never be justified in choosing 
annihilation, simply because the good 
will is not only an absolute value in 
itself, but always a possible source of the 
creation of values as well, and the indi- 
vidual can never know that his will is not 
going to become good at some time in 
the future. The intelligent moral will 
will always choose immortality, there- 
fore, whether it enjoys the prospect of 
living forever or not. So far from the 
desire for immortality being necessarily 
a selfish desire, it is the only possible 
choice for the unselfish intelligent will. 
On this basis the immortal life is impera- 
tive for others also. If we could not 
believe in the immortality of those whom 
we “have loved long since and lost 
awhile,” a feeling of rebellion against 
the Ultimate Power in the universe would 
be morally justified. 

Incidentally the foregoing argument 
implies continued opportunity for right 
choice in a future life. Such opportunity 
is necessarily involved in the idea of 
conscious existence. Our consciousness 
is always characterized by the power to 
direct attention to some extent. But 
to be able to direct attention is to be free 
to do better than the worst possible, or 
worse than the best possible. When- 
ever we are conscious, therefore, here or 
hereafter, we are under moral probation, 
free to do and to become either better 
or worse. Logically there is no room 
for difference of opinion on this point. 
Personal consciousness is necessarily free. 

2. Because I believe in man, I believe 
he ought to be immortal; because I 
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believe in God, I believe man is im- 
mortal. 

The primary basis of faith in God for 
the critical mind is a spiritual impulse 
which we may call moral optimism. 
Made explicit it amounts to the convic- 
tion that no external events can bring 
absolute disaster to the will whose atti- 
tude is what it ought to be. It was the 
faith of Socrates that no evil can befall 
the good man in life or in death. At 
any rate there is an attitude of the will 
which constitutes an inner or spiritual 
preparedness for anything the future can 
possibly bring, whether it be outward 
good or evil, whether it be life or death. 
With this preparedness of spirit, one 
need not fear them that kill the body and 
after that have nothing that they can do. 
Such moral optimism is a normal faith 
for the moral man. It is the taproot of 
the religion of healthy-mindedness and 
of the moral will. As a state of con- 
sciousness it is highly desirable in the 
light of its wholesome practical effects. 
And despite anything science can show 
or philosophy say, it seems theoretically 
permissible. I claim that we have a 
moral right to hold this morally opti- 
mistic faith. 

But if moral optimism is valid, it 
must be because there is an absolutely 
dependable Factor in the universe, a 
Power we can rely upon to guarantee 
that no absolute disaster can befall the 
will that is steadfastly devoted to what 
is truly good. In other words, there 
must be a Power great enough and fav- 
orable enough to man to justify this 
absolute trust on the part of man. 
Obviously any such Power would be God. 

Obviously, too, it is a part of the 
function of God, so defined, to guarantee 
immortality. For if man is not immor- 
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tal, physical death can bring the absolute 
evil of annihilation to the good will, 
moral optimism is not true, and God, as 
the absolutely trustworthy Power above 
our power, the adequate Object of reli- 
gious dependence, cannot with consist- 
ency be supposed to exist. On the 
basis of moral optimism we can affirm 
God, freedom, and immortality. 

Faith in the sufficiency of God and 
faith in the worth of man, then, are the 
two main supports of belief in immor- 
tality. Consequently any additional sup- 
port to faith in the reality of a God 
sufficient for our need is at the same time 
additional support to faith in immor- 
tality. Such support may be looked for 
in religious experience and in science and 
philosophy. 

3. I believe that in the experience of 
moral salvation through Christian faith 
there is confirmation of the reality and 
sufficiency of God, and thus at the same 
time confirmation of the truth of belief 
in immortality. In discovering the fact 
that salvation from sin is progressively 
realizable through a certain type of 
religious dependence, we discover that 
God, in the sense of a responding and 
saving Power in the universe, really 
exists. That this Savior-God, or Holy 
Spirit, is either identical with or inti- 
mately related to the fatherly God to 
whom we look for the conservation of the 
highest values, is a natural hypothesis 
to entertain, and to the extent that this 
thought is shown to be reasonable there 
is confirmation in religious experience 
for belief in that fatherly God. And at 
the same time confirmation of the reality 
of immortality. 

It is in this connection that I find the 
appeal to the New Testament significant. 
There it is the religious consciousness, 
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supported by religious experience, that 
is most important. Because Jesus was 
assured of the reality of God, he was 
assured of immortality. His morally 
optimistic faith was confirmed by his 
religious experience, an experience of the 
all-conquering divine power in his spir- 
itual life in response to his religious 
dependence. Because of this he could 
‘confidently predict his triumph over 
death. And it is significant that the 
disciples in spite of any extraordinary 
experiences which they may have had 
after the crucifixion, did not proclaim the 
belief that Jesus had so triumphed over 
death, until after the vital religious ex- 
perience which they explained as due to 
“the gift of the Spirit.”” Then, because 
they were assured of God, they were 
assured of the resurrection of the undi- 
minished personality of their spiritual 
leader. Thus the religious experience of 
Jesus and of the early Christians agrees 
with our own Christian religious experi- 
ence, making doubly sure our assurance 
that God is a reality and human immor- 
tality consequently a fact. 

4. Finally, I find myself confirmed 
in my belief in immortality when I con- 
sider that this faith which is spiritually 
imperative and religiously assured is 
theoretically permissible and defensible. 
This is the case whether we are con- 
cerned with immortality directly or 
with the existence of God as a basis 
for the assertion of a future life, and 
whether we appeal to science or to 
philosophy. 

Science is not against the belief in 
immortality. That consciousness neces- 
sarily depends upon the brain is not 
the teaching of science; it is simply the 
unproved dogma of some scientists. We 
do not claim that science has demon- 
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strated the future life to be a fact, 
although there are eminent scientists 
who think it has done so. But even if 
the study of supposed spirit communi- 
cations may not have demonstrated as 
yet that such communication is a fact, 
and may perhaps never do so, the inves- 
tigation has nevertheless yielded some 
significant results. The phenomena in 
question may be explained in part as 
due to conscious deception, in part as 
due to unconscious or subconscious 
deception; but there remains a residuum 
which can be explained only by a tele- 
pathic communication between living 
persons, if communication between the 
departed and the living is ruled out. 
But if mind is independent enough 
of brain to send and receive telepathic 
communications, it seems a theory worth 
entertaining that mind may be independ- 
ent enough to be able to exist without 
the brain, after the death of the body. 

Moreover, as we have seen, there is 
good reason for affirming as morally 
certain a creative human freedom. But 
if mind is free enough from the brain to 
be the creative originator of some events 
which take place there, the belief that 
mind can exist without the brain is seen 
not only to be unrefuted, but to have a 
certain measure of positive philosophical 
support. 

Besides, I believe ethical monotheism 
to be a theoretically permissible and 
rationally defensible philosophy. And 
while I cannot go into the discussion of 
this within the limits of this paper, it 
may be remarked that every valid philo- 
sophical consideration which favors 
ethical monotheism is another reason for 
retaining our spiritually grounded faith 
in the immortality of every moral 
personality. 
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In the beginning God purposed to 
make man, the end and the crown of all 
that he should make on earth. This 
purpose was before the ages, and its 
fulfilment, first in one man and then in 
a race of men, gleamed afar off, even 
beyond ages of ages. It molded sun 
and moon, the earth and all its changes: 
it breathed through all things below and 
above, making them one, to labor for 
man and manhood’s final reign. 

Little by little, this purpose unfolding 
from glory to glory through myriad 
forms of life, man arose, and little by 
little there dawned within him the full 
soul of a man, to take hold on God and 
learn his way. Then began a divine 
struggle to gain this way, which is high 
and wonderful; but after countless 
years the best of men in various lands 
greeted it only from afar and longed for 
it with a great longing. Some beheld 
in visions a Deliverer, a Prince of men, 
equipped with unearthly might, pure 
and wise beyond what they had ever 
known. Would the high God meet them 
thus, and turn their visions into life? 
They had come far, but farther seemed 
the goal. No law, no priest, no vision 
satisfied. And so the world waited, 
stumbled on, aspired; but the purpose 
of God did not slumber. 

Higher far than what the great men 
ofgIsrael had ever dreamed might be, 
higher still than the desires of the 
nations beyond, was that which, begin- 
ning in the home of Joseph and Mary 
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in Nazareth, gave undying glory to the 
fields of Galilee and made a little 
mound near Zion a mount of pure 
vision for all the world. . 
Not in mystery, as with clouds from 
heaven, did Jesus come, but in the 
beaten path of all the generations, to a 
plain house in an obscure village and 
to the simple toilsome life of a carpenter. 
The world did not note his coming. It 
was just the addition of one more to 
the mass of common folk in Galilee, 
one more subject of Herod called The 
Great, on the border of the wide domain 
of Augustus, Emperor of Rome. His 
mother welcomed him, and his father, 
as one who by and by would help them 
bear their burdens; and the neighbors, 
as neighbors will, admired the little 
one, and wished the parents joy. 
Thus, quietly and unobserved as the 
opening of a flower in a forest, the life 
of Jesus opened. This was God’s way. 
The seasons came and went. Herod 
died. A son of his ruled Galilee. And 
Jesus grew to manhood there in Naza- 
reth. He was in the world and for 
the world, but as yet the world knew 
him not. Nor will it ever know him as 
a boy and citizen of his town. What 
friends he had, how passed his hours of 
leisure, what were his favorite walks, 
how stood he with the village folk and 
with the rabbis, what incidents befell 
him, good or ill, how his employers 
looked upon his work, what various 
jobs he had, what things he loved to 
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have about him in his room, and how 
the news from the great world impressed 
him. The record of one day out of 
that youth or early manhood, a record 
intimate and full, through which as 
through a stainless window we might 
look deeply into the heart of Jesus, 
would be precious to us beyond all 
price, but we cannot have it. We stand 
for a little by the stream of his life 
where it flows in the light of day; we 
see its sweep and purity; we look into 
its clear depths wherein the highest 
heaven of truth is imaged, and as men 
we have our thoughts about its early 
hidden course and our sure convictions 
of its unseen destination. This also is 
God’s way. 

A voice from the desert calling men 
to make ready for the New Age of 
which the ancient bards had sung and 
prophets prophesied drew Jesus to the 
Jordan, and there, when he had dedi- 
cated himself to the New Age, he came 
to know within his soul that he was 
chosen to bring it unto men. Over- 
whelmed by the conviction, he retired 
into solitude to think how he should 
undertake this high and solemn work. 
When he came forth again, he knew 
what he would do and how. He sought 
no earthly counsel. He felt that he 
carried the New Age in his own heart. 
His thought of it was not that of the 
desert preacher, whose call had roused 
the nation, though he heid him to be 
a_great prophet, nor that of any one of 
the far-seeing teachers of Israel. It was 
larger, deeper, higher, more winning, 
and it flowed forth from his full appre- 
hension of God as ‘a stream from its 
fountain. He was of his time, and 
rooted firmly in the great past of his 
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people’s sacred quest for God; but he 
saw where they had halted, where their 
vision had failed, and he beheld clearly, 
as the secret of victorious life, the 
gracious character of God. To all, o’er 
all, through endless ages, the Father! 
He enfolds each human spirit with his 
goodness, waits unwearied its awakening, 
runs to meet its pure longings, shares 
with it his thoughts and strivings, his 
joy in service, and at last his peace. 
Jesus felt it, knew it, and revealed it— 
this boundless gospel of what God is. 

Forth from the desert, moving simply 
among men, glad in their gladness, 
pierced by their sorrows, yearning to 
help them, Jesus formed a few friend- 
ships, deathless, transfiguring, each one 
a union through him with the Father. 
This was his way. 

A little tract of earth was all that 
saw the Master and a brief year was all 
the time his foes would suffer him to 
live. He came to Galilee, his native 
region, to plain folk like himself, whose 
ways and speech and thought he knew, 
a folk more free and open to the truth 
than those nearer to the Temple, in 
Judea and Jerusalem; and there he 
taught and wrought until, his first fame 
waning and his enemies more keen, he 
went apart, northward, beyond the 
bounds of Galilee, with his little group 
of devoted friends, and later, not long 
before the ending of his young life, went 
up with the same band to meet the 
great of Israel. 

Thus it was among the lowly and 
neglected that Jesus sought a welcome 
for his word, sought and found it here 
and there. Not easy was this finding 
even for the Master. Men sought in 
him what they found not, and found in 
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him at length what they sought not. 
For they sought what they and their 
fathers had hoped to see, a greater 
David, one anointed to rule over men 
and make Israel the head of the nations; 
they found a wondrous Friend, anointed, 
indeed, but to the high office of a guide 
to God. It was hard to give up their 
old hope, it was equally hard to find a 
greater and a better hope in Jesus. 
From Nazareth, a carpenter, one like 
themselves in face and form, whom toil 
wearied, who knew hunger and thirst, 
who sought their trust and love, and 
who spoke, darkly at first, of being put 
to death as one of them might be— 
could this one bring the New Age, the 
holy Kingdom of their God! They 
feared and doubted, even those who felt 
his power most deeply, while the many, 
though dazed by cures which he wrought 
at first, soon went their ways, unmoved 
in spirit by the words he spoke. 

The réle of mystery and magic was 
alien to his mind, nor did he heal 
diseases after he had seen that this 
service of compassion only darkened his 
great purpose in the minds of men, 
being fuel to their craving for a life of 
painless ease. Not by such a way had 
he found the highest good, nor could 
those about him. So he set himself 
against this mighty current of his 
people’s longing, and few were they 
who felt his subtle power grow upon 
them day by day. Not easy was the 
task for him, impossible for any other. 
The few on whom his spirit threw a 
charm that slowly loosed them from 
the past and slowly bound them over 
to realize the New Age which shone in 
him wavered, at times, bewildered by 
the blending of earth and heaven in 
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their Friend. They could not grasp 
him, they could not leave him, they 
followed into darkening days. 

The New Age had thus begun, un- 
noticed by the world, uncomprehended 
even by those in whom its light was 
dawning. It had begun in a friendship 
between Jesus and a little band of 
peasants. This friendship drew them 
gently on to feel a deeper truth than 
they had ever felt, drew them slowly 
on to see and know in part, with dim and 
broken vision, what he had come to 
know even as he knew his own heart. 

They followed into darkening days. 
One thing alone the Master yet could 
do to make them his forever, one thing 
to seal for them and for the world his 
friendship and his message. He could 
die. And to this conclusion sacred 
voices called him. It was the true 
sequel of his toils and prayers for the 
New Age. The purpose which had 
prompted those now prompted this. 
And in the ancient writings, dear to 
him, he had heard the note of life through 
death, even for him who should make 
a new earth. He had heard it long 
ago, and had made it part of what he 
did and what he taught. To write this 
truth in letters inerasable forever, it 
was now for him to lose his life. 

So Jesus with his few disciples came 
at the spring feast of gladness into the 
stronghold of his foes. He entered their 
city boldly, and as claiming a joyous 
welcome. His friends rent the air with 
shoutings and hosannas. At once he 
challenged death by sweeping from the 
Temple those who bought and sold. It 
was his Father’s house and it had been 
profaned. The guardians of religion 
pressed him hard with questions, seek- 
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ing to entangle and destroy him, but 
his replies confounded them and won 
him prestige with the crowd. He warned 
the leaders of swift judgment, charged 
home to Scribe and Pharisee their 
pride, hypocrisy, and avarice, and when 
after a few tense days he left the Temple 
not to come again, he spoke its doom. 
One stone should not be left upon another. 
It was his Father’s house no more. 

Thus Jesus in the Temple was not the 
Jesus of the Galilean lakeside, not the 
man who sat in Peter’s house in Caper- 
naum and talked of God and the New 
Age, not he whose lips then overflowed 
with blessing. To those who made the 
faith of Israel a way of gain, who spurned 
the light, calling it devil’s darkness, his 
words were fire of judgment, burning to 
the quick. A deathless hatred was the 
answer, and the bursting of the storm 
was near. He saw it, knew its issue, yet 
calmly shepherded his little flock. 

Once the clouds broke and the sun 
shone wondrously. At a supper in his 
honor a woman lavished costly oint- 
ment on his head. Some whispered of 
extravagance and waste. To him her 
act declared that trust which he had 
ever sought. It was an echo of his own 
costly service, and harbinger of golden 
deeds for him in days to come. It was 
music to his spirit in the shadow of the 
cross. 

Again, within that shadow, darker 
now, he kept his people’s ancient feast 
in memory of their rescue out of Egypt. 
The hour thrilled his spirit. Old land- 
marks were vanishing in the dawn 
before his inner eye. The cup of wine, 
the bread unleavened, each a part of 
the festival of gladness, took on a new 
and vaster meaning. Figures they 
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seemed to him of that friendship, never 
so precious to him as in this hour, which 
bound him and his little band together. 
The secret of his friendship, its exhaust- 
less power, was in that touch of life 
which they had felt in him and he in 
God. Figures, then, of that friendship 
and its central place in the New Age, 
let them be to his disciples. And so with 
thanks he gave them bread and wine, 
as though he said in words, I am yours 
to the utmost: keep our friendship green. 

Then they sang and went out to sleep 
beneath the open sky. 

In that night the storm of hate burst 
upon the unresisting Master. Seized 
and bound, condemned from his own 
lips by the Jewish Court because he 
confessed to be the Christ, sent to death 
by Pilate, and by Roman soldiers 
crucified in mid-forenoon, he expired 
before the sun went down, and a friendly 
stranger took the body and laid it in his 
rock-cut tomb. 

The fire was quenched, and the world’s 
night seemed thicker than before. The 
Spirit in whom the New Age was 
present had vanished, leaving no written 
word, nor outward forces organized to 
press his cause. Nothing remained ex- 
cept—the Touch of Life! But in that 
touch was all. It held the secret of the 
finest manhood. It was a pledge of end- 
lessly recurring harvests of pure lives. It 
comprehended all the earth and all the 
generations. It was, in germ, the New 
and Final Age. It was the mind and 
spirit of the Master, a life born of his 
life, born of God. This could not, 
cannot, be destroyed. 

This life soon showed itself in those 
few men who followed Jesus to the 
end. They breathed it into others. 
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These and those who followed bore it 
out across the borders, kindling as they 
went, bore it over seas and continents, 
over desert centuries, past the crumbling 
of empires, on and on to ever-widening 
circles, making ever fairer day. 

Its modes have changed, are changing 
now, and will to distant ages. It 
speaks a different tongue today from 
that it spoke in Palestine. 

It knows itself more deeply, sees more 
plainly its relation to this world, is more 
alert to catch the meaning of the cease- 
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less wide unfolding of God’s purpose 
than when it whispered hope within 
the catacombs, sustained the martyrs 
at the stake, or wrought a golden 
ceremonial and carved vast temples of 
enduring stone. 

It kindles with the morning, yet keeps 
an even pulse when every star is hid. 
It looks upon the future as more and 
more its garden, rich to God in all the 
fruits of disenthralled and soaring man- 
hood, where the spirit of the Master will 
make every life a song. 
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Woman either as a liability or an 
asset has not always been taken seriously 
in the church. By understanding the 
treatment she has received in the past 
this paper hopes to indicate her position 
in the present and point out fields 
wherein the church may more largely 
use woman to its own advantage. 


The Early Church 


Though many women stand out con- 
spicuously in the narrative about Jesus, 
and one finds good women among 
whom are Mary, Martha, and Jesus’ 
own mother together with bad women 
like her with whom Jesus conversed at 
the well and the other unnamed woman 
said to have been taken in adultery, 
yet, in the beginnings of the church, 
woman was generally ignored. Fem- 
inine characters which loom before us 
are striking, but do not predominate in 


numbers or play influential réles in the 
activities of the early church. After the 
death of Jesus, relatively fewer appear 
on life’s stage. Paul occasionally com- 
pliments them for their loyalty, but more 
often tersely alludes to them as “the 
weaker vessel” and advises men not to 
marry them except under pressure, in- 
asmuch as woman is the undoing of 
man. Modest reserve, little or no 
speaking, careful dressing even to the 
head—no prominence in the councils of 
the church—this was Paul’s estimate of 
woman’s place. She was not essential 
to the present or future welfare of the 
church. 

Under Pauline influence which so 
largely controlled the thinking of the 
early church, small wonder woman 
possessed little advantage at a season 
when the faith battled desperately to 
make place for itself in the Roman 
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Empire. Nevertheless one finds here 
and there celebrated women martyrs 
like Flavia Domitella, the wife of 
Flavius, probably consul of Philippi, who 
suffered banishment from Rome by 
order of Domitian. A list of noted 
writers at this era in behalf of the faith 
would include names such as Ignatius of 
Antioch, Polycarp, and Hermas who 
wrote the epistle, likewise missionaries 
such as John, Mark, Timothy, and 
Barnabas. It would practically exclude 
women. In the organization of the 
church, the monarchic idea being carried 
out with bishop, presbyters, and deacons 
forbade any J/asting official recognition 
being given woman. 

Three groupings of women, however, 
were sanctioned within the early church: 
the widow, the deaconess, and the virgin. 
At the same time Turner has clearly 
pointed out that the widow was almost 
wholly an object of aid, while very often 
the deaconess and the virgin were of 
high position and considerable wealth." 

Certain it is that the establishment 
of the Deaconess Order in the Eastern 
church about the third century was 
recognized in the councils of Nicea 
(325 A.D.) and Chalcedon (451 A.D.). 
Especially strong was this order at 
Constantinople. Though the deaconess 
was ordained, it was clearly understood 
she had no ecclesiastical authority. 
Her duties were to visit pagan households 
which Christian men could not enter 
because of Roman and Greek customs, 
attend and wash the sick and convales- 
cents. The deaconess annointed the 
body of the woman preparatory to 
baptism, while the bishop anointed the 
head. She also acted as usher for 
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women at church services. By the 
fifth century this order was established 
in the Western church amid much oppo- 
sition. Two councils—Orange, 441 A.D., 
and Epaone, 517 A.D.—condemned the 
deaconesses, who were never truly popu- 
lar with the Western church. By 1000 
A.D. the abbess is found taking the place 
of the deaconess. Since in the Eastern 
church the deaconess had little authority 
and in the Western she was openly 
opposed and finally suppressed, one 
cannot claim for woman, functioning 
either as a widow, virgin, or deaconess, 
any important place in the early church. 

When the Gnostic controversy arose, 
the first church reformer was Marcion, 
formerly a wealthy shipowner, who 
gave the equivalent of ten thousand 
dollars to the church at Rome when he 
joined its membership. He was fol- 
lowed by Montanus, who, according to 
tradition was a priest of Cybele, thought 
his way through to the Christian posi- 
tion and proclaimed himself “‘a passive in- 
strument through whom the Holy Spirit 
spake.” Though two prophetesses, 
Prisca and Maximilla, joined him, yet 
little is heard of them. Such as Irenaeus 
who defended the orthodoxy of Christi- 
anity against these two heretics, Tertul- 
lian who brought the “lawyer-like” 
concept of God into the church, followed 
by his pupil Cyprian who first empha- 
sized the unity or “oneness” of the 
church—such were the thinkers and 
leaders of this period. They are called 
“church fathers.” Significant it is that 
history does not commonly use the 
phrase “church mothers” with a similar 
connotation. Women were not largely 
among the thinkers and leaders. 


* Constructive Quarterly (September, 1919), p. 448. 
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The Medieval Church 

Two institutions became fully de- 
veloped in the church of the Middle 
Ages—the papacy and monasticism. 
From the beginning of the papacy, the 
pope was prohibited from marriage. 
To consort with a woman was not 
befitting the prevailing ideal of holiness 
for this gentleman. Though sexual 
immorality of the papacy in the early 
days became so established a fact that 
one writer, describing Pope Alexander 
VI, father of the equally notorious 
Caesar Borgia, the arch-enemy of Luther, 
says: “He was the father of many 
children in Rome and had he lived 
longer, would have been the father 
of all the children”—though this con- 
dition prevailed, it must still be asserted 
that the popes did not marry, at least 
in theory. Had womanhood been con- 
sidered vital to the spiritual life of the 
church this pseudo-celibacy could not 
have held sway. 

Monasticism also reached a pinnacle 
of popularity during this epoch and was 
practiced with much zest and rigor. 
The first monastic order, i.e., “a cor- 
porate body composed of several houses, 
diffused through several lands, with 
centralized government, and with objects 
and methods of its own,” was that of 
Cluny. This was founded to promote 
the Benedictine rule; but so luxurious 
became the Cluniac manner of life that 
the Cistertian was established to culti- 
vate a more strenuous and more truly 
Benedictine ideal. Later came the great 
“begging orders’’—the Dominicans, Car- 
melites, and Franciscans. St. Francis 
had a special place for women in his 
order, but lowest in rank, while the 
Dominicans demonstrated their respect 
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for women by organizing fifty-seven 
friaries in England as compared with 
one nunnery. Notwithstanding, iso- 
lated cases appear where woman looms 
conspicuously from the gray background 
of her station. One instance of this is 
the mother of Bernard of Clairvaux, who 
so deeply impressed her son with the 
worth of religion that history judges 
him the greatest religious force in his 
age. This woman is rather the excep- 
tion than the rule. Woman did not 
play any master-hand in the fashioning 
and molding of the forces latent with 
the medieval church. Monasteries were 
more abundant than the nunneries— 
and more powerful. Not that woman 
was unheard of in the church of the 
Middle Ages; but she played no 
decisive part in formulating its policies. 
A monarchistic type of religion such as 
flourished everywhere could not give 
first place to a member of that sex which 
it deemed “inferior.” The medieval 
church regarded woman as lightly as 
did the early church. It continued 
either to ignore her or estimate her 
utterly useless in those activities and 
programs which actually counted for 
something. 


The Reformation 


With the Reformation such treatment 
takes a different turn. Protestantism 
forever banished the ideal of the papacy, 
together with its uncomplimentary 
stigma on woman. In Germany, Luther 
as leader of the insurgents married a 
nun, Katherine von Bora, in the darkest 
hours of the peasant revolt, thereby 
showing his contempt for the ideal 
of celibacy on the one hand and a 
reasonable respect for womankind on 


the other. In England, Henry VIII— 
he of many wives—smote celibacy hip 
and thigh in that he suppressed mon- 
asteries and confiscated their property. 
Reformers accounted to woman more 
worth than previously. 

What Luther and Henry VIII began 
the Quakers took up, applied to woman, 
and carried through in a most thorough- 
going fashion. The Society of Friends 
from earliest times asserted that the 
Spirit of God was not tied to any one 
object in particular—to neither formal 
services, sacraments, nor priestly ordina- 
tions. With the subject of sex, the 
‘same irresistible logic was applied. 
They insisted that the Holy Spirit felt 
no partiality for the male sex, but could 
express itself through the female equally 
as well. Any woman, therefore, of 
exceptional ability was “acknowledged” 
as a minister of God privileged to 
function in the church on a par with 
men. So naturally one is not surprised 
to learn that from the very beginning 
of the movement in Fox’s time a certain 
Mary Fisher, a “religious maiden,” 
visited the court of Mohammed IV at 
Adrianople, and shortly afterward two 
more women were jailed by the In- 
quisition in Malta. During the Great 
Plague and after the Fire of London in 
1666 A.D. women’s societies were strongly 
organized. Among the Society of Friends 
alone has woman been democratically 
treated as the equal of man in any true 
sense. To this day she shares equally 
with him in the privileges and respon- 
sibilities of church life. 

With other branches of Protestantism 
this wave of democracy reached no such 
high water mark. Quite early a slight 
* American Journal of Theology, XXIII, 04. 
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recognition was given woman in the 
history of Congregationalism. Charles 
E. Park in his article, “Possibilities of 
Beauty in the Congregational Order,” 
indicates that in earliest New England 
times women were allowed to officiate 
in the church.t Earlier known as 
“church widows,” these officers were 
called “deaconesses’”’ at a later epoch. 
The business of a widow was to alleviate 
cases of sickness and distress in circum- 
stances where men could not well labor. 
She must be at least sixty years of age, 
rugged physically, full of tact, and 
refined of nature. With these require- 
ments in mind, Park very pertinently 
remarks: “For these reasons it was 
seldom that this office could be filled.” 
Church widows play no leading réle in 
Congregationalism. It is undoubtedly 
true that an intelligent majority among 
this sect never heard of such an office 
in the church. 

The more attractive phases of our 
subject do not come before us in the 
Church of England until the nineteenth 
century. Dr. Ralph Washington Sock- 
man, in this scholarly work on The 
Revival of the Conventual Life in the 
Church of England in the Nineteenth 
Century, has shown us the interest in 
sisterhoods extant at this period. At 
Park Village such a sisterhood was estab- 
lished and, though receiving warmest 
support from Gladstone himself, was 
later broken up. In 1849 A.D. the Society 
of the Holy Trinity of Devonport was set 
up, but amid the bitterest opposition 
from the clergy. Others followed suit 
and were in all cases vigorously opposed, 
yet they have continued to grow and now 
are institutions of no mean proportions. 
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Yet it cannot be denied that the 
sisterhood movement in the established 
church gave woman but an imaginary 
or only fictitious recognition. Of author- 
ity they had none; but rather they were 
organized that the menial tasks which 
the men could not or would not do 
might be accomplished, and that the 
usual occupations generally accorded 
women from the beginning of the church 
might be carried out. To be sure the 
sisterhoods engaged in nursing and when 
Miss Nightingale chose eight sisters 
for her first relief party to Crimea and 
later paid tribute to their effectiveness, 
they achieved popularity where opposi- 
tion formerly existed. But with all this 
they were not leaders and were not so 
conceived. Even Newman, later car- 
dinal, who advocated religious orders for 
women, showed his motive by comparing 
the sisterhood ideal with marriage and 
saying both were the “‘sole shelter which 
a defenseless portion of the community 
has against a rude world.”” Sisterhoods 
were shelters for the defenseless and not 
thought of as training schools for leaders. 
And though convocation has recognized 
the revival of the office of deaconess, and 
bishops have set women aside for this 
work, no one will have the temerity to 
assert that the founding of sisterhoods 
denotes any true advance in the con- 
ception of woman as an actual leader 
in the forward-moving program of the 
church. Notso. Archbishops. bishops, 
archdeacons, and other members of the 
hierarchy are the leaders. They hold the 
reins of power. They control the speed 
and direction of life-movements within 
the Establishment—and not the women. 

Not until a relatively late time did 
Lutherans attempt to give womanhood a 
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place of usefulness in the church. Theo- 
dor Fliedner in 1833 A.D., because of his 
intense interest in prison reform, opened 
his parsonage garden at Kaiserswerth 
for female convicts discharged from the 
Diisseldorf prison. So pitiable was the 
condition of these people that he organ- 
ized a body of women and trained them 
explicitly to aid their comrades. In 
1836 A.D. the first hospital and deaconess 
house was built and when Fliedner 
died in 1864 A.D. he left 100 stations at- 
tended by 430 deaconesses with a work 
ever since continuing to grow in size. 
The Lutherans, as with Congregation- 
alists and Churchmen, used the service 
of women to accomplish tasks of charity 
and carry on the less conspicuous but 
equally Christian ministries of the church 
into the home. After all has been said 
in favor of Fliedner’s splendid results, 
one must conclude that he stood in full 
agreement with his Protestant forbears 
and neither professedly nor intentionally 
planned to train leaders for the church 
from the ranks of women. Men were 
to be the leaders. 

Coming to the Methodists, this ideal 
is not radically changed. Early pillars 
of this movement formulated no unique 
departure from the hard-beaten path of 
Protestantism in dealing with its femi- 
nine members. Circumstances alter 
events, so one is not surprised to hear of 
a certain Sarah Crosby of good repute 
conducting a small gathering of about 
thirty people called “class,” at Derby, 
England. On February 8, 1761 A.p., she 
went, expecting to meet her small group, 
but found over two hundred persons 
waiting to hear her. What else could she 
do but speak? She gave her address and 
thereafter her audiences continued to in- 


crease. Wesley, supreme leader of these 


people, wrote her saying, “The Metho- - 


dists do not allow women preachers,” 
but told her to continue calmly in her 
work. She did so and remained preach- 
ing until her death in 1804 a.p. Others 
followed in rapid succession, and we 
find Hannah Harrison troublesome to 
manage but strong to defend the doc- 
trines, especially that of Christian per- 
fection, Miss Newman who formerly 
conducted a bookshop, Miss Harral, 
Miss Barrett, and others. Miss Bosan- 
quet, who at one time kept the orphanage 
at Cross Hall, Morley, where Wesley 
retired for rest and seclusion, and who 
married that man of choice memory, 
Fletcher, vicar of Madeley, was a woman 
of no mean ability, for Wesley often 
consulted with her regarding his work. 

Wesley, nevertheless, would brook no 
abuse of what seemed to him a privilege 
generously granted to woman rather 
thana right justly claimed by her. Mary 
Watson abused her privilege in the 
church and recited in one of — 
meetings the following: 


Why do these cares my soul divide, 
If thou indeed hast set me free ? 
Why am I thus, if God hath died, 
If God hath died to purchase me ? 
Around me clouds of darkness roll; 
In deepest night I still walk on: 
Heavily moves my damnéd soul, 
My comfort and my God are gone. 


Wesley promptly told the woman to 
sit down and keep quiet. He forbade 
her to talk any more in public, and 
nobody ventured to defend Mary Wat- 
son. She wasa woman. As with Con- 
gregationalists, Lutherans, and others 
previously mentioned, Methodists re- 
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garded woman as not on an equality 
with men in the church. True, with 
Methodists she did more than minister 
to the sick and give alms to the poor— 
she preached. But the local preacher, 
let it be said, and not the few loyal 
woman preachers extant, was the 
strength of early Methodism. As the 
movement reached America, gradually it 
became apparent that no women at all 
were to be ordained. Early Methodism 
made no fundamental advance beyond 
other Protestants in the value it placed 
upon woman. Not formal word or 
rounded phrase but a scrutiny of their 
actual deeds leads to the conclusion 
that Wesley, Asbury, and followers had 
no such opinion of social democracy 
as thrives in our day. They would 
not have granted the suffrage, had it 
been possible. They breathed another 
atmosphere. They prevented woman 
from coming into her own. 

Thus have we traced the conception 
of woman held by the church since 
earliest days and have discovered with 
few brilliant exceptions that her prestige 
has increased scarcely at all. With the 
Protestant rebellion one would expect 
to see a large amount of democracy 
accorded woman. On account of mani- 
fested intellectual unfitness for the new 
opportunity or—and this is more to the 
point—because Protestantism possessed 
an autocracy of its own which rivaled 
the See of Rome, woman was without 
authority and neglected, without in- 
fluence and ignored in the major councils 
of the older Protestantism. With the 
notable exception of the Society of 
Friends, she was refused liberty, equality, 
and fraternity within its own fold. To 


its own hurt did the church act thus. 
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The New Era 

Meanwhile outside the church much 
waters of prejudice against woman “as 
such” have flowed beneath the bridge. 
With the later nineteenth-century and 
contemporary days the currents of 
emancipation have swirled powerfully. 
Social and political slavery has been 
abolished. A sex producing Susan B. 
Anthony and Francis Willard on the one 
hand, and Margaret Slattery and Jane 
Addams on the other, holds innate 
power to assert rights which cannot be 
overlooked. 

Scarcely a territory can be discovered 
wherein woman has not entered and 
occupied the ground with dignity and 
honor. Ablest among the medical world 
are women physicians. The field of 
journalism knows her worth. Law 
schools open gladly for her admission, 
while schools of religion and theology 
rank her among the scholars. Often 
recognition of woman has been slow but 
still certain; and when of late the last 
underpinnings of prejudice were removed 
in the world of politics, the whole over- 
balanced structure toppled and fell. 
For judge, district attorney, and a score 
of other offices woman competes with 
man. For her, in the world, democracy 
has become actual. When American men 
turned to Jeanette Rankin to represent 
them in Congress and now ask Miss 
Ida M. Tarbell to present the public’s 
cause before the conference just called 
to attempt pacifying present dangerous 
industrial unrest, one thing is sure— 
a new day for woman has come. 

Not only in life’s chief activities but 
also in the great human institution of 
society is her parity with man assumed. 
Institutions like hospitals, clinics, and 
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dispensaries utilize the services of women 
as much if not more than of men. 
Education does not hesitate to trust 
the children of a future generation to 
woman, who outnumbers man, even 
though some still protest the female 
mind inferior to the male. The library 
as a vital adjunct to national life is 
conducted largely by women. Big busi- 
ness admits her to most responsible 
positions while “fussy” science gladly 
receives fruit from the thought of a 
Mme Curie. War activities also give 
emphatic demonstration of her worth to 
society. In Salvation Army, Red Cross, 
and Y.M.C.A. has she showed ability to 
withstand hardship and a heroism un- 
paralleled. She never hesitated to ac- 
cept the gigantic challenge—the ideal of 
service. Returning from such funda- 
mental human experiences, woman anti- 
cipates that the old reluctance to grant 
her any heretofore-denied privileges will 
be done away with. She comes back 
to a world which, she is convinced, 
must and will trust her. Most institu- 
tions have granted her the desires of 
her heart. She has gained substantial 
recognition, equality, and the right to 
service in nearly all present-day activities 
of consequence and institutions of weight 
save the church. What is her place in 
the modern church ? 


The Newer Protestantism 


The attitude toward and the treat- 
ment of woman by such a body as the 
Methodist Episcopal church serves to 
illustrate in a general way the attitude 
among a majority of other Protestant 
bodies toward her. A brief discussion 


of the Deaconess Movement may help 
make this attitude and treatment clear. 
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Not original with Methodists was the 
deaconess idea in America. As early as 
1850 A.D. the Rev. Dr. W. A. Passavant, 
an English Lutheran pastor, brought four 
deaconesses to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
where he established the first deaconess 
home; then St. Andrew’s Parish of 
Baltimore of the Protestant Episcopal 
church about 1855 A.D., with the sanction 
of the bishop, set aside women to serve 
in their infirmary. Wheeler in his 
Deaconesses Ancient and Modern claims 
the German Presbyterians in 1881 A.D. 
placed the sick of the congregation in a 
church at Philadelphia under the care of 
five deaconesses. 

With these fixed precedents and feeling 
that the women of American Methodism 
“have been struggling for years to obtain 
a proper recognition of their talent, and 
an adequate field for their energies,” 
deaconess work was given practical 
shape.t Instigated by Dr. J. T. Gracey, 
long a missionary in India, and Dr. 
J. M. Thoburn, the Bengal Annual Con- 
ference presented a “memorial” to the 
General Conference, the sovereign body 
among Methodists, asking that the 
“order” of deaconess be recognized. 
An American Annual Conference took 
similar action. The motive for this 
action was substantially the same as 
displayed in past history whenever an 
attempt was undertaken to mobilize 
woman for the church, ie., the 
ministry was found inadequate and 
needed help. In India men could not 
enter native homes and baptize the 
women. Hence the need for the dea- 
coness. In America she was to “be a 
leader of the women,” visit the sick, 
serve the poor, and do “other similar 


duties.” She was set aside “that she 
may devote herself wholly to the Christ- 
like service of doing good.” In all 
cases she was to be under the control of 
and subordinate to the minister with 
whom she labored. Criticism of this 
movement was inevitable in spite of 
its earnestness of purpose and many 
added excellencies; for the deaconess 
plan is not the last word and leaves 
much to be desired. “Doing good” is 
not specific and projects no actual 
program. 

Originally the term “order” led to 
confusion and antagonism. Miss Mary 
Helm in a pithy tract entitled “What a 
Deaconess Is, and What She Is Not” 
sought to explain away this term by 
saying “she is not a ‘Protestant nun.’ ” 
But this does not efface the savor of 
ecclesiasticism in a time when all forms 
of ordination are being attacked by an 
earnest world laboring under the im- 
pression that such are not truly demo- 
cratic. From the outset dress has been 
a bone of contention, for some insist 
that a “simple uniform be worn sufficient 
for protection and recognition,” while 
others, among whom are many deacon- 
esses, refuse to wear at work a uniform 
“distinguishing an English nurse maid.” 
In this era what one wears is a matter for 
personal judgment and not group legis- 
lation. Christian women of the church 
dress as they choose so long as they keep 
within the law. Why not the same 
privilege for the deaconess? She too is 
numbered among Christians. Another 
difficulty facing this movement is the 
question of salary. Certain groups in- 
sist that the deaconess should receive 
a pitiful stipend and her lodging, while 
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others insist this practice of paying a 
mean wage does not promote self-respect. 
Ministers and others employed by the 
church receive a stated salary and are 
responsible for their own future. Simi- 
lar treatment is the right of the deacon- 
ess and must be given her, else her 
spirit of thrift will be destroyed. Such 
theory of unsuitable compensation can- 
not and will not work, for the spirit of 
the age battles against it. The deacon- 
ess is entitled to a living wage when 
working in a church which advocates 
this same wage for various other forms 
of industry. 

A most serious criticism, however, of 
deaconess work is: It leaves the status 
of woman in the church approximately 
where it was in apostolic, medieval, or 
early Protestant times. Woman in the 
church is not leading in the van of those 
forces about to meet the new day. 
Though established soundly, the office of 
deaconess does not oblige the church to 
rescind one iota of its ancient law and 
practice regarding woman. Women 
cannot serye as local preachers, “the 
law of the church does not authorize the 
ordination of women to the ministry,” 
and the General Conference of 1884 A.p. 
“judges it inexpedient to take any action 
on the subject of licensing women to ex- 
hort or to preach.”” Such is the attitude 
of the Methodist Episcopal church and 
from it the deaconess movement has 
forced no receding. 

Certain sections of Protestant woman- 
hood rebel at this unjust treatment. 
For good or ill, they believe woman 
should dress as she pleases, is worthy of 
her hire, and should be paid a fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s work. They have 
no use for a great rich church that wills 
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not to do this. With equal sincerity 
these consider the deaconess is, with cer- 
tain exceptions, not sufficiently trained, 
and college preparation for this exacting 
work in a most difficult field is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Resulting is 
the rise of a group of women determined 
to give their services to the church, but 
not as deaconesses. Convinced that 
this order does not appreciate talents of 
womanhood enough and that the idea 
of an “order” is foreign to the spirit of a 
Protestant democracy, they will not be 
“consecrated.” Members of this group 
are carefully trained, thoroughly edu- 
cated, and already serve as directors of 
religious education, district nurses, com- 
munity and industrial workers, and in 
forms of industrial and social evangelism. 
Regular agencies, who employ them at a 
stipulated salary, support this attitude. 
To this type of work the church’s most 
gifted women are turning with increasing 
numbers. In this way an anomalous 
situation faces Methodism whereby one 
group of her women serves for a stipend 
and its keep and is recognized by the 
church, while another group serves on a 
more business-like basis, is not officially 
recognized by the church, but performs a 
magnificent service. In neither instance, 
nevertheless, are these women function- 
ing in the church witha freedom accorded 
them in non-ecclesiastical institutions. 


The Present Pitfall 


With what result will this present 
treatment of woman continue? Tocon- 
ceive of the place of woman in the church 
as static—incapable of change—is a dire 
calamity. A war-wrecked world cannot 
be thoroughly rebuilt without her. 
Those ideals which, if properly propa- 


gated, are to insure peace cannot be 
interpreted to woman unless formulated 
and mastered by woman. Reconstruc- 
tion is not man’s job. It is the final goal 
ofanentirehumanity. Educating anew 
generation aright in those principles and 
relationships which inevitably lead to 
good-will and peace is no mean factor in 
the new-born international situation. 
Woman’s position in the family be- 
queaths to her power to educate, which 
cannot be overstressed. In no small 
measure the prosperity of peace ideals 
are lodged with her. Save with her aid 
the church cannot influence the type of 
structure in the new civilization. To 
belittle the force of woman here is sheer 
folly. 

Nor can the animosity displayed 
against the church, not only among the 
literati but also among the socially radi- 
cal and religiously unorthodox, be allayed 
till woman be given her rights. A church 
flouting by either practice or form of 
government the democracy she so loudly 
proclaims, commands no deep respect. 
Permanent fettering of woman but adds 
fire to the flame of distrust already burn- 
ing. Much lost sympathy between the 
masses and the church could perhaps here 
be restored. Far more impressive would 
be the pronouncements of the Federal 
Council of Churches against social and 
industrial unrest, were there a larger rep- 
resentation of women on its committees. 
A church indifferent to woman repre- 
sentation cannot preach loudly of “lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity.” Ideal soci- 
ety includes each member of the family 
group. The strength of the church is in 
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most satisfactorily presenting this ideal 
to an imperfect world. It includes the 
whole family. It exists not for men 
alone as does the Y.M.C.A., nor for 
girls exclusively as the Girl Scouts, but 
equally for all. To keep woman in a 
place of second rating breaks its power 
with true democrats and serves to 
weaken its claim. 

Most regrettable, however, is the fact 
that the church’s official attitude pre- 
vents the socially minded young woman 
from giving her life to it. In large num- 
bers she is entering the service of such 
kindred corporations as Organized Char- 
ities, Y.W.C.A., and other forms of 
social and welfare work. Not from 
choice she turns from the church, but 
because she is convinced the church 
plans to offer her in the future no field of 
challenging service. Sufficiently short- 
handed and crippled is the church al- 
ready without this egress of the choicest 
spirits. For this procession to continue 
furnishes no happy picture of the future. 

Too long the antiquated Pauline con- 
cept of woman has dominated the 
church, too long she has been given soft 
words but in a tone of distrust, too 
oppressive has been the medieval treat- 
ment meted out to her. Not feeble 
words and declarations, but acts alone, 
will hold her. If Protestantism is to 
win, one of its immediate duties is to 
garb in sackcloth and ashes and go forth 
with a greater democracy to welcome 
woman into its world-vision and world- 
task. Change and reform must come. 
As it treats woman, so will the church 
be in the coming Day. 


THE CHURCH AND THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS 


REV. REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
Bethel Evangelical Church, Detroit, Michigan 


The war has greatly encouraged the 
interest of the churches in and their 
advocacy of the social gospel. The 
agonies of the past years have 
proved human happiness to be dependent 
upon conditions of life as well as upon 
personal attitudes and have taught us 
the error of the ancient religious confi- 
dence that individual happiness could 
be achieved in defiance of every unfavor- 
able circumstance of life or that an 
individual could be completely saved in 
a lost world. Men have learned to seek 
salvation from more than personal limi- 
tations; they are seeking redemption 
from the sins of the world as well as 
from their own sins. The church has 
been quick to respond to this new view- 
point. Before the war the protagonists of 
a quietistic and otherworldly orthodoxy 
were able to hold their own fairly well 
and offer embarrassing resistance to the 
growing social ambition of the church, 
but our recent experiences have hastened 
the inevitable and given a sudden vic- 
tory to the “social gospel.” The whole 
church now freely avows its ambition 
to exert a direct influence upon world- 
affairs and manifests an eager interest 
in the moral problems involved in 
political issues. 

To those who believe in the kingdom 
mission of the church this new social 
vision of religion is very gratifying but 
upon closer study it frequently reveals 
disappointing characteristics. Perhaps 
its greatest weakness lies in the fact that 


it is so often and so obviously dictated 
by the church’s instincts of self-preserva- 
tion. The church knows what is occu- 
pying the mind of the world and it is 
anxious to satisfy that interest. If it 
expresses liberal or radical sentiments 
on current industrial or social problems 
it frequently betrays a greater desire to 
“hold the workingman for the church” 
than to establish justice for him. In 
short, the church seems tempted for the 
sake of its own prestige to claim rather 
than actually to exert a telling influence 
in the social issues of the hour. While 
it is anxious to be regarded as an 
agent, not to say the agent, of world- 
salvation it has not yet applied itself 
very diligently or whole-heartedly to the 
task, and its interest in the issues of the 
day is still quite dilettantish. 

During the war the church revealed 
this discouraging characteristic by mo- 
notonously reiterating its conviction that 
only Christianity could save the world 
while meanwhile it permitted itself an 
excess of passion that easily and fre- 
quently degenerated into an un-Christian 
vindictiveness and while it abandoned 
all too easily the international con- 
sciousness to which it had so often 
pledged itself and which other agencies 
tried so desperately to maintain. 

Now that the war is over the church 
seems as eager to be recognized as a 
factor in social reconstruction as it was 
to be regarded essential to the inter- 
national reorganization of the world. 
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Every pulpit and every church confer- 
ence proclaims with joyous confidence 
that the world cannot be saved without 
its help. If we believe at all in the 
social mission of the church we cannot 
quarrel with this confidence except for 
the fact that the church is as complacent 
as it is confident. It seems to realize 
neither the enormity of the task to 
which it has set itself nor its own peculiar 
difficulties in performing it. Though 
many church leaders manifest a keen 
insight into the weaknesses and iniquities 
of modern civilization and a resolute 
determination to bring Christian con- 
science to bear upon the issues of the 
day in a practical way the rank and file 
of the clergy seem not to share the insight 
of their leaders and still manifest a dis- 
couraging inclination to pious sentiments 
and vague phrases that are not feared 
by the foes of a new order and produce 
no confidence among its friends. This 
vagueness subjects the church to every 
kind of misunderstanding and vitiates its 
efforts. Its foes suggest and insinuate 
that it is more interested to allay social 
unrest than to eliminate social iniquities; 
that it is ambitious to function as a kind 
of sublimated policeman supporting 
order against disorder no matter how 
iniquitous the order or how full of hope 
the confusion and that it hopes to main- 
tain order by making the workingman 
“content with what the Lord hath given 
him” or by teaching him thrift and 
temperance. Any of these viewpoints 
if they are held at all are not held widely 
enough to do the church justice but it 
has not spoken definitely enough to 
guarantee their error. 

The viewpoint upon the social prob- 
lem most widely held in the churches 
and doing them most justice is simply 
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that modern civilization in all its rela- 
tionships needs a more thorough applica- 
tion of the Christian principle of love and 
unselfishness. Since the world is and 
always will be in need of more unselfish 
purpose, this conviction is promising 
enough but either the church does not 
itself understand, or it speaks too 
vaguely to permit others to realize, how 
uncompromisingly and rigorously the 
principle of love must be applied in 
modern civilization if it is to be saved. 
The wrongs of modern civilization can- 
not be righted without fundamental and 
constitutional changes in our whole 
economic order which will involve a 
radical reapportionment of social privi- 
leges and economic rights. Some tradi- 
tional privileges of property must be 
destroyed and much authority heretofore 
vested in the holding classes must be 
distributed. Democracy, in short, must 
be applied in our industrial and com- 
mercial as well as in our political life. 
Authority has been made responsible in 
government but in industry men are still 
able to wield irresponsible authority 
over their fellow-men by virtue of the 
power indwelling in their wealth and 
often transferred without reference to 
ability by laws of inheritance strikingly 
similar to those of political monarchies. 
Perhaps it is not the business of the 
church to decide just how the principle 
of democracy shall be established in 
business but she will be unable to make 
any real contribution to the solution of 
our industrial problem if she is not 
willing to urge that the demands of 
Christian love cannot be eatisfied ex- 
cept by an uncompromising applica- 
tion of the principle that ‘whosoever 
would be first among you shall be your 
servant.” 
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Some kind of democratization of 
industry and some degree of socialization 
of property are the ultimate goals toward 
which our whole political and social life 
istending. Perhaps their achievement is 
so inevitable that the aid of the church 
is not needed to guarantee it and would 
be desirable only in so far as we 
would desire the church to stand for the 
right. But thoughtful Christians have 
a better reason to wish the church on the 
side of democracy in the industrial 
struggle than their desire to have her 
espouse a cause which will ultimately be 
regarded as right. They know that 
while democracy in industry may be an 
inevitable achievement of modern civili- 
zation there is cause to fear that it will 
not be achieved peaceably. The changes 
that are necessary in our economic order 
will require the sacrifice of many privi- 
leges and rights on the part of the holding 
classes. They will make such a sacrifice 
willingly only if their vision is broadened 
and their conscience sensitized by such 
agencies as the church; their natural 
inclination will be to maintain their 
traditional privileges at all costs and thus 
provoke a long class conflict that may or 
may not involve physical violence but 
that will certainly perpetuate unsettled 
social conditions for generations. The 
peaceable adjustment of our social and 
industrial difficulties therefore depends 
upon the degree of willingness with 
which those who are favored by our 
present economic order will relinquish 
some of their unjust power and unequal 
privilege. Is the church willing to chal- 
lenge them to that kind of sacrifice ? 

Class-conscious labor movements are 
based upon the assumption that such a 
challenge is futile, that those who have 
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power will never sacrifice it by choice or 
out of motives of unselfishness. The 
class hatred of the proletarian movement 
which the church justly regards as incom- 
patible with its gospel is predicated upon 
a cynical contempt for the power of 
altruism in human nature and upon the 
belief that only those who are benefited 
by a reform can be enlisted in its support. 
One cannot deny that there is much in 
history to justify this cynicism. Most 
reforms have not been graciously handed 
down from above but have been wrung 
from unwilling hands by the growing 
power of the common people. Yet 
unselfishness has at times been a great 
power in history and has not permitted 
self-interest to dictate every action. 
The church has a right to believe in it 
but its faith in it will be pitiable if it does 
not vindicate the power of love by its 
own actions. In other words, the church 
can justify its opposition to the class 
consciousness of the proletarian move- 
ment only if it is willing to make an 
appeal and able to make a successful 
appeal to the holding classes to solve 
the industrial problem without regard 
to selfish interests. 

It will not be easy to make such an 
appeal without weakening and softening 
it by compromise. To do so would not 
only require a high degree of prophetic 
courage on the part of the church but a 
departure from its traditional policies. 
Heretofore the church has been chiefly 
concerned with personal salvation and 
therefore with individual sins, sins that 
were common to all classes. But in the 
field of social ethics it is forced to contend 
against iniquities that are, on the whole, 
practiced by one class against another. 
It may well look upon these sins histori- 


cally and realize that they are to a great 
extent unconscious and not due to per- 
sonal malice but it must bear witness 
against them nevertheless. It is not 
easy to champion one class against 
another, particularly if you are partially 
dependent upon the class which justice 
forces you to contend. In other words, 
the immediate weakness of the church 
in the social crisis is that she is not a 
proletarian institution; but her immedi- 
ate weakness is also her ultimate power. 
Class movements are inevitable enough 
without the aid of the church. What is 
needed is a vindication of Christian 
faith in unselfishness and that is possible 
only if an institution embodying all 
classes tries sincerely to solve the prob- 
lem of a just relationship between them 
without appealing to the selfish interest 
ofany. Ifthe church can speak authori- 
tatively to the conscience of the world 
upon the social problem without com- 
promise on the one hand and without 
malice on the other she will make a real 
contribution to the salvation of modern 
civilization. 

There are prophets in the churches 
who are attempting to do this, who 
possess social vision and whose chief 
concern is to bring Christian conscience 
to bear unselfishly upon the social prob- 
lem. Yet the church is human and its 
priests outnumber its prophets so that 
she does not universally possess the 
courage required to speak upon this 
subject without compromise. It would 
do her an injustice to accuse her of 
making conscious compromises with the 
prejudices of the old order; she is not 
altogether superior to such a temptation 
but on the whole any compromises 
which she may make are unconscious 
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and are due to her lack of detachment 
from the economic order whose inequali- 
ties she is called upon to censure. 
Perhaps the most obvious refuge from 
the rigors of a really Christian policy 
that would involve heroic demands upon 
the holding classes is to suggest to them 
that they will fulfil all righteousness by 
tithing their income and liberally sup- 
porting the church’s own benevolent 
enterprises. The various after-war 
reconstruction campaigns which several 
denominations in America have under- 
taken and in which they are systemati- 
cally expanding every church activity 
and enlisting the charitable inclinations 
of their members on a more pretentious 
scale than ever before, run the danger of 
making such a suggestion to the wealthy. 
The advertising literature of these cam- 
paigns speaks easily about “reconstruc- 
tion” and rather prompts the conviction 
among wealthy Christians that they can 
render no more Christian service to the 
new age than to contribute freely to the 
extensive development of the Kingdom 
of God and aid in restoring the devas- 
tated areas of Europe, meanwhile per- 
mitting them to forget that the intensive 
development of the kingdom waits upon 
the establishment of more equitable 
relations in business and industry. 
Another more satisfying and yet not 
adequate policy which many churches 
pursue is to work for a new economic 
order by appealing to individual business 
men to adopt a more benevolent attitude 
toward their workingmen. While the 
conversion of the individual employer 
and member of the holding classes to a 
new social viewpoint is precisely what 
the world needs and the church can best 
accomplish, it must be emphasized that 


democracy in industry must be guaran- 
teed by something better than the 
capricious benevolences of individual 
employers. It must be written into the 
very constitution of civilization and must 
be granted to workers as their right and 
not as a gift. The trouble with most 
employers who think they are applying 
the principle of service in the conduct 
of their industry and with most Chris- 
tians who applaud their efforts is that 
they do not realize how rigorously the 
principle of unselfish service must be 
applied. When they speak of love in 
industrial relationships they frequently 
envisage no more than “welfare work” 
and social service, gymnasiums, and rest- 
rooms, and a decent wage. They know 
nothing about the problem of a demo- 
cratic control of industry. The love 
which they conceive has not risen above 
the motives though it may have dis- 
carded the methods of medieval philan- 
thropy. They do not realize that the 
need of the industrial world is not autoc- 
racy, no matter how benevolent, but real 
democracy secured by fundamental and 
vital changes in our whole economic 
order. 

If most of the compromises which the 
church has made with the prejudices of 
the wealthier classes have been uncon- 
scious and have been due to a lack of 
imagination and a lack of detachment 
from the old order, she has sometimes 
deliberately adjusted her message to 
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meet the prejudices and satisfy the self- 
interest of her hearers. In several 
church conferences, called for the express 
purpose of deliberating upon the prob- 
lems of industrial reconstruction, the old 
adage that “honesty is always the best 
policy” applied to the industrial situa- 
tion and made to mean that justice 
toward the workingman will ultimately 
prove to be “good business” was im- 
pressively presented and enthusiastically 
received as if it revealed some funda- 
mental Christian truth. If such appeals 
to considerations of expediency and self- 
interest are regarded good Christian 
doctrine the church will be impotent in 
the new day. Our economic order needs 
reconstruction not only to the point 
where justice will increase dividends but 
where it will decrease them. If the 
church is true to its gospel it will appeal 
not to the prudent self-interest but to 
the unselfish instincts of the holding 
classes and will emphasize that there can 
be no social salvation without sacrifice, 
without a love that is willing to sacrifice 
not merely surpluses of wealth but the 
very economic power by which inequi- 
table surpluses are created. Salvation 
through sacrifice is a truth that has 
been regarded as revealed finality by the 
church for centuries, and it ought to be 
the more eager to be guided by it in the 
present crisis. What the world needs 
is not only the gospel specifically applied 
but the gospel undefiled. 
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With this study we close the survey 
of the principles of Organized Preaching. 
We have reviewed briefly the various 
occasions when a sermon is called for on 
the theme of the day and have suggested 
certain subjects to meet these occasions. 
We have organized a group of thirty-two 
sermons around the life and message of 
Jesus. In this study we group a similar 
number of suggestions around the great 
subject, the Christian Gospel. These 
are only two of the great axes of inter- 
est which might be used to organize 
the year’s work in the pulpit. Among 
the others are: The Christian Year; The 
Church Year; The Ideal and Work of 
the Church; Expositions of Vital Sec- 
tions of Scripture; Great Christian 
Truths; The Kingdom of God; The 
Family of God; Bible Characters; The 
Christian Life; Social Applications of 
Christianity. Each of these, and other 
subjects which every preacher will read- 
ily determine, permit the orderly pres- 
entation of their contents during the 
year from the pulpit. The general prin- 
ciples that have been set forth in these 
studies will, it is hoped, illustrate how 
the work can be done from year to year, 
to the immense increase of the preacher’s 
power. 

Preaching Organized to Present the 
Christian Gospel 

That this is the supreme business of 
the Christian pulpit requires no detailed 
discussion or defense. It has been thus 
from the very beginning of Christian 


activity. The disciples rallied;their faith 
in their living Master and then;went out 
to tell all the world that they knew him 
as the Savior and Lord. This testimony 
was simple, direct, and positive at the 
beginning, and, in spite of the wayjin 
which the content of the message had 
enlarged as time has gone on, it still 
remains the great and permanent busi- 
ness of the preacher. The increased 
meaning of the message and its applica- 
tion to the whole life of mankind has 
made the work of preaching the gospel 
more complex and exacting; but it never 
has changed its warrants or released the 
preacher from his obligation to be a her- 
ald and a witness of the message of good 
news which Jesus brought to the world 
and for which he lived and died. 

There are certain fundamental con- 
victions that are imperative before a 
preacher will undertake this program. 
He must renew his ardent conviction of 
the truth of his message and the worth 
of his task as its herald. Christian 
preachers need to study their charter 
often in order that they may not lose 
their accurate sense of the work that it 
is their first duty to carry on in the 
community. 

The tendency of parish work is to 
crowd to the wall the primacy of preach- 
ing and especially the supremacy of that 
kind of preaching which is concerned 
with the giving of the message to the 
community. There are so many errands 
to be run; so many entries to be made 
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on cards; so many interests to be served! 
But there is only one dominant purpose 
in the minister’s pulpit work; it is to 
give in every possible phase and accent 
the old message that Jesus first an- 
nounced in Palestine and which the 
apostolic succession of Christian preach- 
ers has perpetuated ever since. In the 
midst of the bewildering demands of the 
modern parish the preacher needs to 
reaffirm this principle daily as he pre- 
pares for his preaching. 

The idea prevails widely that the 
work of the resident minister in his pul- 
pit is to lay emphasis on the teaching 
aspect of preaching and delegate the 
more purely evangelistic task to men 
who specialize in this form of the sermon 
and who travel among the churches hold- 
ing evangelistic meetings or conducting 
campaigns. There is a permanent place 
for the technical evangelist; there are 
times and communities that demand the 
organized movement carried on by the 
evangelist and his staff of workers. But 
there is a far larger place for distinctly 
evangelistic preaching and action in the 
program of every congregation. It is 
what is sometimes called Evangelism 
Church-wide and All the Year Through. 
It means that the preaching is organized 
around the purpose to present the gospel 
to the community as a message of life; 
that the people are united and directed 
in the support of the program so that 
they will make personal and persistent 
efforts to introduce men and women to 
Christ. It involves a movement of the 
whole church steadily and steadfastly 
toward the impression of the gospel upon 
the total life of the community. It de- 
fines the chief business of the church 
in this endeavor and calls for all the 
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possible resources of the people, drives 
us to new consecration and prayer, and 
fuses the energies of the faithful friends 
of Christ into one supreme loyalty and 
service. The organization of the church 
for this purpose is the highest privilege 
of the pastor. 

As a part of this program the preach- 
ing of the year will be planned to present 
the gospel with new force and conviction. 
Therefore it is necessary to define again 
in one’s mind and restore in one’s experi- 
ence the pristine meaning of the message 
which Jesus brought to the world and 
which was experienced by his earliest 
followers. A re-reading of the New 
Testament with this purpose in mind 
will be the best single way to gather the 
material for the sermons and to deter- 
mine what subjects should be preached 
upon. What is the gospel? The word 
has been used so long that its first clear- 
cut meaning has been worn away like 
the face of a coin that has suffered hard 
usage. We must review and renew our 
consciousness of this noble word. It 
was good news in the first century; it is 
still good news where men strive with 
the underlying sins of the spirit; our 
work is to make it good news to ourselves 
and to others in spite of the common- 
place character that time and custom 
have given to it. 

Then, having selected the requisite 
thirty-two subjects which seem to be 
concerned with the publication of a real 
message to the modern community, a 
message which has “found” you and in 
which you believe with all your powers, 
the work of sermon preparation will 
begin. Of all the preaching to which the 
minister has devoted himself he will find 
that this is the most stimulating, delight- 


ful, and rewarding. The happiest busi- 
ness in life is to set forth with all the 
powers at one’s command the gospel of 
the reconciliation in Christ. 

In attempting to give the message 
which we call the gospel, with what shall 
we begin? Perhaps the most familiar 
point of departure is the doctrine of God. 
Certainly this is the underlying truth 
that warrants the message and it must 
never be allowed to become obscured. 
Occasionally a preacher starts with the 
nature of man, his yearning for God, his 
essential religious character. This is 
vital. We must be sure that religion 
is an integral part of man’s normal life. 
If it is something artificial or accidental, 
then there is no reason to expect that 
there will be a permanent response to the 
message. Preachers sometimes begin 
with the fact of Christ. He was the 
Messenger; in certain respects it is true 
that he is the Message. If we gain at 
the outset a clear idea of Jesus, if we are 
warmed by the appeal that comes from 
his radiant Person, we shall be disposed 
to accept the gospel and to trust in it as 
the way into a new life for ourselves and 
for the world. 

The place that Jesus has occupied in 
the Christian experience of the world 
makes it seem reasonable to begin with 
a brief setting forth of Christ as the ob- 
ject of faith and love, with the expec- 
tation that through him we shall come 
to know God, to understand the meaning 
of sin and repentance, shall appreciate 
the new life that begins when we unite 
ourselves in obedience to Christ, and 
shall bring out the practical results in 
conduct that are the issue of this alle- 
giance to Christ as Master and Savior. 
Therefore we begin this series of sermons 
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which is to present the gospel to the 
community as a claim upon their sur- 
rendered wills with a presentation of 
Christ as the object of love and trust. 

In preparing these sermons the New 
Testament is the primary source of 
material. To read and re-read its rec- 
ords of the life and message of Jesus is 
the first privilege of the preacher. In 
addition two books will be found of 
great value. The first is Outlines of the 
Life of Christ, by William Sanday (2d ed.; 
New York: Scribner’s, 1912). Among 
the numerous books on the life of Christ 
this is on the whole the most satisfactory 
as a working manual for the preacher. 
The second is The Fact of Christ, by 
P. Carnegie Simpson (Revell, about 
1900). This is a study of the character 
and work of Jesus in a constructive way 
and is especially valuable because it sets 
forth the meaning of the Christian life 
in terms of a personal relation to Christ 
which is peculiarly adapted to preaching. 
There are many other studies of the 
character of Christ that will be of value; 
but we mention only these two because 
we do not wish to load our pages with 
references to books. And the most valu- 
able. material which the preacher will 
use in his sermons on Christ is that which 
will come hot from his own affectionate 
reflection on the record of the matchless 
life of the Master and the “wonder of 
his gracious words.” 

The purpose of these first sermons 
is to present Jesus in such an attractive 
way that those who hear will be disposed 
to receive his message favorably because 
they admire and love him as the Messen- 
ger. Therefore we shall seek to bring 
out the lovely character of the Jesus 
of the New Testament, who is the basis 


of the Christ of the doctrines. We 
shall avoid at the outset any divisive 
doctrine in order that we may come 
with open minds, as the first disciples did, 
to the virile, noble, winsome Man of 
Nazareth. 


1. The Man of Nazareth 

Behold, the man (John 19:5)! 

An exclamation of contempt becomes the 
highest tribute that could be given to a 
human being. Jesus is the one supreme 
Man. The way to know Christ is to know 
God. His life and experience furnish the 
base line from which we run our survey of 
life and chart the moral and spiritual 
universe. 

His complete and glorious humanity 
commands our admiration and discipleship. 
We are sure when we are in his presence that 
we are in contact with everything that is 
noblest and best in our humanity. What 
we would like to become in our highest 
moments Jesus was constantly. 

His courage commands our trust and 
confidence. Courage is admirable in all 
men under all circumstances. The brave 
man is the defender of truth, the champion 
of justice, the guardian of the weak. Jesus 
never showed the white feather. 

His loyalty commands our allegiance. 
It crowned his courage. He never once 
failed his God, his comrades, or his Cause. 
It cost him labor and watching, pain and 
death. He kept faith with his ideals; he 
stood steadfast with the unpopular truth. 

His unselfishness commands our service. 
Jesus was endowed with wonderful personal 
gifts. Men and women loved to be in his 
company because he was so friendly and so 
kind. He was utterly unselfish. He never 
put his own interests first. 

His joy kindles our yearnings and invites 
our decision in his favor. Jesus was a 
happy man. The so-called “Beatitudes” 
are the assurances of happiness; and Jesus 
realized all of them in his own life from day 
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to day. Men never would have inferred 
from the life of Jesus that the world was a 
gloomy place or this life a “vale of tears.” 
Men asked Jesus to be their guest because 
they liked to have him around. 

On each of these counts the life of Jesus 
commends his message to us. What he was 
creates a presupposition that what he said 
is true and that it is desirable. Therefore 
Jesus himself is the best final warrant for 
accepting the gospel which he brought to the 
world. 

2. The Great Teacher 

And every day he was teaching in the 
temple... . . Andall the people came early 
in the morning to him in the temple to hear him 
(Luke 21:37, 38). 

We all must learn to live. Somewhere 
there must be found a teacher who can give 
us the truth. Jesus can meet this need. 

The Teacher—Jesus was a simple, natu- 
ral, sympathetic Teacher. The scribes 
were dull, technical, out of touch with life. 
They argued at weary length about laws, 
ceremonies, and abstruse speculations. Jesus 
understood men, set forth the truth vividly, 
transfused it with warm human affection. 

The truth.—As Jesus taught it truth bore 
directly upon life. The Sermon on the 
Mount is not a formal discourse on a reli- 
gious subject; it is a workable program for 
individual and social living. Every prin- 
ciple that Jesus taught connects directly 
with the common work of the average man. 

The method.—Jesus used homely figures 
and simple stories to express truth. He did 
not give detailed definitions or carry on 
elaborate discussions. For example, the 
stories of the Prodigal Son and the Good 
Samaritan make the truth plain, vivid, and 
commanding. They are descriptions rather 
than definitions or debates. 

The learners —They were of all kinds. 
Little children heard him gladly; old men 
listened eagerly. Tired toilers stopped to 
take in his words; rich men asked him to 
dinner. He had a message for everyone. 


The results —Those who became Christ’s 
disciples found that their lives were changed. 
The truth began at once to do something 
with them. They did not receive merely a 
new set of ideas from Jesus; they found a 
new way of life in listening to his words. 
The whole content of their relation to God 
and to one another was changed by what 
they learned from Jesus. The old scenes 
and duties remained; but the disciples of 
Jesus became new actors in the midst of old 
engagements. The result of learning in the 
school of Christ was a new practical life. 

; 3. Jesus the Moral Radical 

For from within, out of the heart of man, 
evil thoughts proceed (Mark 7:21). 

Jesus went to the root of the moral and 
spiritual life in his teaching. His claim was 
asserted upon the ruling motives which 
actuate us in daily life. 

Jesus affirmed the primary importance of 
purpose—The old law dealt with actions; 
Jesus, with the ideas and purposes that 
inspire them. Jesus dealt with causes; the 
law, with effects. Jesus demanded a trans- 
formed life; the Pharisees, a conformed life. 
The conduct and character demanded by 
the law were mechanical and superficial; 
Jesus called for radical changes of purpose 
and a vital religion. 

Jesus proposed a supreme standard.—Men 
were to be good as God is good and because 
God is good; loving as God loves. The 
standards of the Old Testament seemed high 
and difficult to reach; the standard pro- 
posed by Jesus was higher and more difficult. 
This makes it challenging and attractive; 
we are won by the fact of its difficulty to 
attempt to reach it. No other program of 
living compares with that which Jesus sets 
before his disciples. 

Jesus provides resources to help us attain 
his standard—This makes Jesus and his 
message different from any other teacher or 
truth. Other ethical and religious masters 
and systems propose ideals and standards; 
but they leave their disciples without help in 
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attaining them. The Christian gospel brings 
with it a new, resident energy which rein- 
forces our highest human powers in our 
struggle to reach the standard set by Jesus. 
God takes a part in the problem. Help 
comes to us from the unseen. God breaks 
through. We are furnished with fresh 
troops. We may not be able to explain it; 
but we can feel and know it. It is a fact in 
our consciousness. There are millions of 
witnesses to it. God does not mock us with 
the definition of a purpose that we may never 
attain. With his help we are bound to win 
our battle. 
4. Christ Claims Us for the Highest Life 

Thou art Simon the son of John: thou shalt 
be called Cephas (which is by interpretation, 
Peter) (John 1:42). 

There is something better in us than we 
have yet realized—We are two persons: the 
one that is and the one that we may become. 
This “potential better” and “possible best” 
is our true self. The task of life is to bring 
this out into complete expression. 

Christ claims the best in us.—Peter was 
only a fisherman to the people who knew 
him; he was a great, durable foundation-~man 
to Jesus. Thus Jesus always sees the best 
in everyone. He claims us for our highest 
life. We may decline to yield to this claim; 
but we dare not ignore it. Certain com- 
rades bring out the worst in us; Christ 
always evokes the best in us. 

Christ joins forces with us to enable us to 
realize our highest life—It is possible to 
catch so lofty a vision of life that we are 
disheartened by it. The challenge is so 
great that we lose hope of attainment. But 
Jesus does not leave us there. He is with 
us and on our side from the beginning. 

The new character—When Simon had 
become Peter he had not simply added more 
of the qualities of old Simon to his character. 
He had added Christ. The equation of his 
life was Simon+Christ= Peter. The same 
change may take place inus. The old self+ 
Christ = the new self. That which has been 
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added in the process of development has 
been the very Person of Christ, actually 
entering into our thoughts, feelings, and 
actions, and helping us to realize our highest 
life. 

Our response to the claim.—It is therefore 
supremely important that we recognize 
Christ’s claim upon us, yield to the mastery 
of his motives and spirit, and work in friendly 
partnership with him to accomplish his 
purpose for us. 

5. The Master’s Motive Our Master Motive 

Have this mind in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus (Phil. 2:5). 

How shall we respond to the claim that 
Jesus the man, the Teacher, and the Moral 
Master makes upon us? By acting con- 
stantly from the motives which controlled 
him habitually. 

The importance of motives.—William 
James said that the group of ideas to which 


a man devotes himself and from which he ~ 


works habitually, not spasmodically, is the 
most important fact about him. It is the 
habitual center of his personal energy. 
George Bernard Shaw said that what a man 
believes may be ascertained, not from his 
creed, but from the assumptions on which 
he habitually acts. Therefore the way into 
moral and spiritual union with Christ is to 
make our own the “group of ideas” from 
which he acted habitually. 

The Master’s motives.—At least three are 
clear: Jesus was constantly sure of the love, 
nearness, and care of the Father God. No 
failure could shake him from this working 
principle. He was true to it “as the needle 
to the pole.” It was more real to him than 
the dusty roads or the boats on the lake. 
Again, Jesus never failed to have faith in 
his fellows and to believe in the worth of 
life. He was no cynic, no pessimist. There 
was no selfish motive or mood in him. He 
gave himself in boundless love and service 
to others and he helped them so much be- 
cause he believed in them so greatly. 
Again, he had perfect confidence in the final 
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full triumph of his Cause. He was sure 
that man could finally be brought back to 
the Father from whom his sin was separating 
him. He was sure that the Kingdom of 
God, which he proclaimed and to which he 
gave his life, not only was worth while but 
that it would surely conquer the world in 
the end. He gave up his life when he was 
a young man; but these great working con- 
victions he never abandoned. 

Accepting Christ’s motives.—Can we act 
habitually from such high motives as these? 
Yes. They are as valid now as they were 
when Jesus lived in Galilee. They are the 
very foundations of the moral and spiritual 
universe. If they seem reasonable, if our 
affections are warmed toward them, we 
need only to choose them resolutely and 
firmly act according to them and we shall 
experience the new life in Christ. This is 
the great choice by which we become 
Christians. 

6. Christ the Object of Love and Faith 

Jesus Christ: whom not having seen ye 
love; on whom, though now ye see him not, 
yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory: receiving the end of your 
faith, even the salvation of your souls (I Pet. 
1:8, 9). 

The unseen but living Christ, whom the 
disciples knew and trusted, is still the object 
of love and faith and the source of our 
salvation. 

The unseen Christ is the object of love.— 
Everyone who responds to the appeal of 
nobleness and beauty of soul loved Jesus of 
Nazareth. He was all that is admirable in 
his relations with others. What he was 
when he was living on earth he must be still 
in his eternal life. Therefore he is still the 
highest object of our affection, even if we 
do not see him or talk with him. 

The unseen Christ is the object of faith. — 
Men gave their utmost loyalty to Jesus of 
Nazareth; they “left all” to follow him. 
They did not defend a theory about him; 
they yielded their lives to him. The unseen, 


living Christ is worthy of a similar surrender 
of life to him. We accept what he tells 
us to be true and we give ourselves up to 
loyal allegiance to him. 

The unseen Christ is the source of joy.— 
The disciples of Jesus of Nazareth were 
happy. Others saw this and were attracted 
to them by this fact. Humanity yearns for 
happiness. It iseager for joy. The unseen, 
living Christ still has power to come into our 
hearts, homes, and all our social relations 
and give us the deepest joy and satisfaction. 
The consciousness that we are united with 
Christ in the supreme motives of life gives 
us a kind of happiness that no other source 
can possibly provide. 

The unseen Christ is the ground of salva- 
tion—When Jesus of Nazareth lived in 
Palestine he brought a new vision and stand- 
ard of conduct to those who loved and 
trusted him. It was a new life, as if he had 
created them again. He helped men realize 
God’s purpose for them. Thus he saved 
them from their sins and into wholly new 
realms of thought and action. The unseen 
Christ still does this for us when we love 
and trust him. A higher set of ruling 
motives is permanently established at the 
center of our habitual action. Thus Christ 
becomes Savior and Master. 


7. The Living Christ Our Constant Comrade 

It is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth 
in me (Gal. 2:20). 

The Christian life is a ceaseless friend- 
ship, an actual comradeship, between the 
soul and the unseen, personal Christ. 

Physical presence is not essential to the 
highest friendship.—It is highly desirable. 
It is the condition of the vast majority of 
our human friendships. But it is not abso- 
lutely essential. The highest relations of 
life are maintained on the plane of spiritual 
sympathy, union in noble purpose, and the 
fusion of ideals in the supreme quest of life. 

Jesus promised continued comradeship 
with his disciples —His death separated him 
from his friends; but he prepared them for 
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this separation by the definite promise to 
be with them in spiritual union. “And lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.” ‘I in them, and thou in me, 
that they may be perfected into one.” This 
was more than vague spiritual influence; it 
was such a personal comradeship that those 
who experienced it could be sure of it. 

Millions of men have attested the experi- 
ence.—The records of the race show that 
Jesus’ promise has been realized in millions 
of cases. It is just and logical that we 
should believe that the ground of this expe- 
rience is what the Christians have said it was, 
the positive union of the personal Christ 
with themselves as living beings. They 
have not been} able to explain it; but they 
have affirmed it and have confirmed their 
testimony by their life and, often, by 
their death. 

This fact satisfies our deepest yearnings.— 
We know that we hunger and thirst for the 
satisfaction of spiritual desires. We cannot 
live by bread alone. And Christ comes into 
the eager heart with a peace and joy that 
cannot be described or defined. He meets 
the deepest desires of the spirit for certainty 
and power. We know what help sometimes 
comes to us from the great inspiration of a 
human friend. All this derives from Christ 
when we meet him in the intimate union 
of the spirit. 


8. Religion Inevitable 

When thou saidst, Seek ye my face; my 
heart said unto thee, Thy face, Lord, will 
I seek (Ps. 27:8). 

Religion is the soul’s instinctive and 
inevitable response to God. It is a part of 
every normal life. It exists whenever God 
is made a conscious factor in one’s environ- 
ment. It is a communion with the Divine. 

How has God spoken?—In nature, in 
which he clothes himself with a living gar- 
ment and through which shines his beauty 
and power. In human experience, as it is 
reported and recorded in history and litera- 
ture. The past is not the record of chance 
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events but the register of God’s purpose 
for our highest good. In our inmost souls, 
where in our highest and best moments we 
are conscious of the reality and movement 
of something higher than ourselves. Finally, 
God has spoken to us in Christ, the Word 
of the Father. In that perfect life and 
matchless character we hear most clearly 
God’s voice speaking to our yearning and 
answering spirits. 

How shall we answer God’s voice?— 
First, by seeking in every possible way to 
hear it more clearly. We must keep in 
touch and tune with the holiest and noblest 
facts and forces in the universe and open 
our hearts to the great avenues of revelation 
noted above. The highest answer to God’s 
voice is the happy and constant obedience 
that we render to every truth we know or 
discover. When we make the revelation 
of the Father’s will the supreme law of our 
daily life we discover still more fully the 
meaning of his purpose. Thus an obedient 
life becomes “‘an organ of knowledge.” It 
is like a musician learning to master his 
instrument; only as he practices constantly 
and gives himself up to the art that he is 
seeking to acquire will he become the skilled 
musician. The way to seek God’s face is 
to yield our lives to the doing of his will with 
full devotion. Religion is learned by doing 
as are all other great endeavors of life. 

9. What Is God Like? 
‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father 
(John 14:9). 

For centuries men have defended the 
proposition that Jesus is like God. Now 
we are learning also that God is like Jesus. 
We come to the Father through the match- 
less human consciousness of Jesus. There 
we find out what God is like. 

How can we see Jesus?—Not with our 
physical eyes, since he lives no longer on 
earth. But we may see him in the reports 
of his life and words as they are given to us 
in the New Testament. By the use of our 
imagination, picturing him vividly, we may 
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see and understand him. Also by observing 
the results of his influence upon men now 
we may come to sense his life and character, 
But most perfectly by yielding ourselves 

to his service we feel his presence and power 

upon us and understand him. 

What we discover when we see Jesus.— 
Complete moral integrity. There is no 
sense or taint of fault in him. His most 
common acts bear successfully our closest 
inspection. Perfect service to the needs of 
the world in which he lived. There is not 
a single failure to give his best to every 
human need as he perceived it. Perfect 
love for all his fellows marked his human 
life. He realized completely all the most 
exacting requirements of the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Golden Rule. 

God is like what we discover in Jesus.— 
God is good. His moral integrity is the 
warrant for all human goodness. God 
desires the highest welfare of all his children. 
He gives us nothing less than himself in 
order that this may be realized; he takes a 
part in our development into the character 
that he desires for us. God is love. He 
loves us in spite of our sins; he loves us out 
of our sins; he loves us into a new life that 
must finally conquer all sin and weakness. 
God is nearer to us than the very beating 
of our hearts. God is the chief factor in our 
surroundings and the supreme item in our 
consciousness. God was all this to Jesus; 
he can and will beallthistous. Our highest 
name for God is “the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

10. Sundering Sin 

For all have sinned and fall short of the 
glory of God (Rom. 3:23). 

Why do we fail to answer when God 
speaks? Why do we not quickly and com- 
pletely respond to the Father whom we 
discover in Jesus? It is due to the fact of 
sin, which sunders us from God. 

Sin is universal—tn its grossest forms 
we are aware of it and shrink from it. It 
finds expression in hate and robbery and 
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lust. But even those whom the world 
regards as saints are also most keenly con- 
scious of their sins. The literature of the 
Christian people reveals this deep penitence 
for the sins that make Christ mourn. Sin 
clutches all human life in its fell grasp. 

Sin is disobedience to God’s will.—This 
is not a definition of sin but the description 
of one of its most apparent aspects. We 
ought to live habitually under the reign of 
God’s will of perfect love. This demands 
our obedience. Its purpose is our highest 
welfare. To thwart that purpose is to miss 
the true aim of life. The New Testament 
word for sin means “‘to miss the mark,” 
that is, to lose the highest achievements of 
life by disobedience. 

Sin is selfishness—Another fundamental 
aspect of sin. It consists in preferring our 
own interests to those that are higher, either 
the will of God or the welfare of our com- 
rades. It refuses to accept social obligation. 
It acts either from pure selfishness or the 
“herd instinct ” rather than from the motive 
of unselfish love which Jesus made the 
supreme law of the Kingdom of God. So it 
makes us cold and vain. It narrows the 
range of life and kills all altruism. 

Sin is destruction.—Such a selfish and 
disobedient motive destroys all the finer 
responses and powers of the human spirit. 
It cripples our own loyalty to the motive of 
sacrifice, which has developed all the noblest 
traitsof humanity. It injures others, whose 
well-being is in our keeping and whose wel- 
fare we ought constantly to seek. It sun- 
ders us from God, whose moral demand 
cannot be satisfied by a sinful life. If the 
disaster goes on unchecked life swings into 
growing chaos and ruin. Is there any way 
of escape? 

11. Good News 


God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself (II Cor. 5:19). 

This is one of many interpretations of 
“the gospel.” The meaning of this word 
has become so frayed and worn that its early 
meaning is almost gone. To its early users 
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it was a kindling and holy word. What 
does it mean? 

God and man, sundered through sin, may 
be reconciled.—God’s love is strong enough 
to find a way to the citadel of man’s will and 
change its supreme.decisions. Selfishness 
can be overcome, lawlessness can be con- 
quered, and the course of life, which has 
been missing the mark, can be so changed 
that its true objective will bereached. Thus 
man may be brought back to God. This 
is good news. 

This reconciliation is wrought through 
Christ.—God wanted to prove his love for 
man and his purpose to save him from sin. 
So God took on, or clothed himself in human 
form in order that his compelling love and 
saving purpose might be clear beyond doubt. 
Christ is the world’s Savior. In him alone 
is the way to a n:w life. That way is easy 
to find. This is good news. 

By trust and obedience we receive the 
reconciliation.—On our part we must trust 
the good news so fully that we yield our- 
selves to it. We must believe to the extent 
of personal loyalty. Obedience to the good 
news means that we make it a way of life. 
The gospel comes with acommand. It calls 
for changes in conduct. Thus the ruin of 
sin is repaired. This is good news. 

The reconciliation is for the whole world. 
—Not for a selected group of persons; not 
for a particular race or religious class; not 
for humanity alone, but for all the world. 
The scope of the gospel is the reach of all 
creation. This is good news. 

12. Parable of the Soils 

Who hath ears to hear, let him hear (Mark 
4:9). 

What kind of response will the good 
news receive? This depends on the kind of 
mind with which we attend to it. Jesus 
set forth this truth in the story of the four 
kinds of soil into which the good seed of the 
gospel fell. 

The hardened mind.—Like the pathway, 
beaten down by daily work and the pressure 


of heavy burdens. No response to deep 
appeals or high enthusiasms because the 


mind has been rendered inert through cease- . 


less pressure by the beating of routine labor. 
We must break up the hardened areas 
of life by cultivating imagination and 
vision. 

The shallow mind.—Like the rocky soil 
with thin earth over the ledge, responds 
quickly to any stimulus. Easily moved by 
an emotional appeal. Cannot carry out its 
decisions in sustained action. No reliance 
to be placed upon it for permanence or 
endurance. Deceives through its lack of 
power to “carry on.” We must train the 
will so that it will make permanent decisions. 
Strengthen our resolution and persistence 
by holding on stubbornly when we might 
easily let go. 

The preoccupied mind.—Like the soil, 
full of the old roots. As soon as natural 
conditions cause the seed to sprout the old 
brambles appear and the young plants have 
nochance. We are congested with interests 
and activities in these busy days. We allow 


so many to take up our time and strength 
that the supreme matters are crowded out. 
We must discriminate more carefully and 
put first things first. 

The fertile mind.—The larger part of 
the field is good soil. It responds to the 
seed with the resources which cause it to 


spring into life. The gospel tends to find 
root, to grow steadily, to yield fruit. We 
must increase the fertile areas. We must 
co-operate with God to make our life rich 
in Christian fruitage. 

13. A New Mind 

The goodness of God leadeth thee to 
repentance (Rom. 2:4). 

Sin separates man from God. The 
Father’s mighty love, revealed in Christ, 
brings him back. This involves a deep, 
inward change, repentance. What is it ? 

Negatively.—It is not simply sorrow for 
the fact that we are caught in the mesh of 
our sin and disgraced. Repentance some- 
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times goes no deeper than this. No lasting 
change results. It is cowardly. 

It is not simply sorrow for the wrong 
act or motive that led to the act. This is 
deeper than sorrow for consequences. It 
tends to hold us from committing the same 
wrong act again. Not radical enough. 

It is not simply a resolution not to cher- 
ish the evil motive or do the wrong act again. 
This is a necessary part of repentance; but 
it is not the root of it. 

Positively.—Repentance involves a com- 
plete change of mind or ruling purpose of 
action. It reverses the scale of values 
according to which we have acted in the 
past. It is the resolute decision to regulate 
our conduct by a new set of principles. 
Repentance sets new objects before us and 
enthrones a new series of positive purposes 
at the center of our habitual activity. The 
word for repentance means a new mind, that 
is, a complete change in the fundamental 
convictions with which we do regular busi- 
ness in the control of daily life. 

God’s goodness leads us to repentance.— 
We are not frightened or forced into this 
new way of living. We are won to it by 
the compelling power of the love of the 
Father. God’s goodness is the one final 
force that makes us good. 


14. Obedience the Test of Love 

Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not 
the things that I say (Luke 6:46) ? 

It is easy to announce one’s loyalty by 
one’s words. The final act of allegiance 
consists in obedience with the changes in 
conduct and character that issue from it. 

Obedience is the universal test of life.— 
In mastering the world we must obey its 
laws, as a child learns to walk by conforming 
to the laws that govern the physical world. 
In study we must obey the principles learned 
and the propositions proved in order to make 
progress. In industry, as we learn a trade 
we use the skill acquired as the means of 
further advance. In personal friendship 
we always have to submit ourselves to the 
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needs and desires of others in order to make 
the friendship strong and lasting. In moral 
relations it is not enough to know what is 
right; we must submit to the right and do it. 
So in the Christian life obedience is the test 
of love and the condition of growth. 

Christ commands us.—Jesus is an Exam- 
ple; but he is also Lord and Master. Christ 
brings new laws to govern the daily life of 
men. These principles make a practical 
demand upon us and effect a difference in 
our behavior. It is serious business to 
follow Christ because we must yield our- 
selves so completely to the principles which 
he proposes. We must give ourselves up 
to him in the joy and devotion of a personal 
surrender. 

Obedience is the supreme item in our 
confession of Christ—Words are easily 
spoken. It is not difficult to unite with 
others in an institution or to carry out a 
program of religious activities. The test 
of all our theories and creeds is the kind of 
life that issues from them. They are the 
inspiring sources of action; but the action 
itself is the proof of the quality and power 
of the principle. The community rightfully 
demands that we shall not only reflect but 
repeat the spirit and the conduct of Jesus. 
We cannot do this unless we yield ourselves 
completely to him.: What did he say about 
the cultivation of our personal character; 
our daily dealings with men; our practice 
of justice; our willingness to follow him to 
the limit? Are we obeying our Master’s 
commands in these and other respects? 


15. Faith That Saves 

By grace have ye been saved through faith 
(Eph. 2:8). 

When we speak of “salvation by faith” 
we mean only that faith is the means by 
which the result is realized. The source is 
the gracious love of God. We are put into 
relations with this source, however, by the 
act of faith. 

Faith involves an idea about Christ.— 
In analyzing the complex act of faith we 


cannot always affirm which factor comes 
first; but all are present in the complete 
transaction. There is an approval of the 
claims of Christ by our minds. He has 
created a favorable impression upon us. A 
decision to follow him seems logically valid. 

Faith involves a feeling toward Christ.— 
Our emotions follow our minds. There is 
a warmth and glow of feeling. Christ seems 
to be lovely. He is desirable, like any ob- 
ject that has evoked our love. This draws us 
toward him. Weare happy in the approach. 

Faith involves a decision for Christ.— 
The will approves by a positive decision 
what the mind has accepted and the feelings 
have desired. This decision embraces the 
whole personality and commits one to a 
personal relationship. It is often called 
“the faith of a transaction.” It is trust. 
It calls for loyalty. It is like the highest 
human friendship of which we are capable. 

Faith grows through experience.—Faith is 
like all vital experiences; it develops and is 
perfected through its exercise. The faith 
of maturity is not the faith of childhood. 
Courage and confidence come from the 
exercise of faith. It is necessary to trust 
more fully in order to have the power of 
trusting increased. 

16. True to the Colors 

Everyone therefore who shall confess me 
before men, him will I also confess before my 
Father who is in heaven (Matt. 10:32). 

Open loyalty is a practical test of love. 
Our ‘‘confession of faith” is the affirmation 
of our loyalty to Christ and his Kingdom. 
He asked his disciples to be true to their 
standards. 

Why should we confess Christ?—In order 
to define our position before our comrades. 
The world has the right to know where we 
stand in reference to the supreme problems. 
A “trimmer” never is respected. We must 
prove our loyalty to Christ by expressing 
our allegiance to him and recording our- 
selves as champions of his Cause. Our con- 
fession sets a standard toward which we 


strive and therefore gives us precise aims 
and positive purposes. 

How shall we confess Christ?—By our 
loyal words. Men estimate our loyalties 
first by what we say. Therefore it is the 
right thing to speak out boldly our inmost 
loyalty to Christ. We prove the reality 
of our words by our conduct. Therefore 
our actions are confessions of faith. When 
we do what Jesus commands out of loyalty 
to him we are true to the colors. Then we 
confirm our loyalty by the personal and 
specific service that we render to Christ, 
especially in introducing others to him as 
Master. The first disciples were made in 
this way. We could not try to bring others 
into an allegiance in which we ourselves 
had no confidence. The greatest need of 
the churches now is a more constant and 
loyal testamony to Christ on the part of his 
disciples. 

What are the results of confessing Christ? 
—It defines and strengthens our own faith 
and practice. When we openly take a stand 
for any truth we are clarified in our thinking 
and sustained in our practical duties. The 
best way to appreciate any idea is to make 
some positive statement and perform some 
service in its behalf. Open confession is the 
surest proof of the claims of Christ upon 
others and the greatest human influence 
to lead them to him. Other disciples are 
always made as a result of brave and loving 
testimony. Open confession gives the high- 
est honor to Christ as Savior and Lord. 
When we stand squarely for him and act 
boldly in his behalf we show him the highest 
honor. Loyalty is the key to the Christian 
” 17. The Christian Ideal of Life 

And this I pray, that your love may 
abound yet more and more in knowledge and 
all discernment; so that ye may approve the 
things that are excellent; that ye may be sincere 
and void of offence unto the day of Christ; 
being filled with the fruits of righteousness, 
which are through Jesus Christ unto the glory 
and praise of God (Phil. 1:9-11). 
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This was Paul’s ideal for his friends in 
Philippi; but it is still an adequate ideal 
for the friends of Christ. 

Abounding love.—This is the first essen- 
tial for the Christian life, as it has been from 
the beginning. Christ was the resistless 
and undiscouraged Lover of men. His 
disciples must follow him in this respect. 
We must love abundantly; love all kinds of 
persons; love at the cost of service and 
sacrifice. This is the spirit and habit of the 
followers of Christ. 

Knowledge and discernment.—Christian 
love is not ignorant or reckless. It calls for 
knowledge and discernment or insight. 
Each is necessary to the other. The surest 
way to know is to love; the best way to 
love is to use insight and wisdom. Love 
is saved from sentimentality by wisdom; 
wisdom is saved from coldness by love. 
Wisdom is the substance of our acquired 
knowledge; discernment is the accurate 
vision into the true character of life that is 
given us by love. 

Approving the excellent.—Ordinarily we 
waste a vast amount of time and energy on 
things that are not worth while and let 
more important aims go by default. The 
Christian ideal approves those purposes 
which are excellent and so makes our labor 
rewarding. The way in which to decide 
what is worth while is to see how Jesus lived. 
That which he sought is worth our seeking. 

Righteous.—Three aspects of Christian 
righteousness are defined: Negatively, it 
consists in being void of any valid charge 
of evil. This is good so far as it goes; but 
it is merely negative. Therefore, we seek 
the positive life, which is full of the fruits of 
right living. Finally, this righteousness is 
not something that we gain by struggle; it 
issues from our allegiance to Christ. 

Bringing glory and praise to God.—The 
Christian life does not seek its own honor 
and praisc alone; it seeks to yield honor to 
God. If this is achieved our reward is 
sufficient. 
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18. Growing a Soul 

But grow in grace and knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ (II Pet. 3:18). 

The Christian life, like all life, is subject 
to the law of growth. We are Christians, 
but also we are becoming Christians. This 
text shows us not only the end but the sphere 
of Christian development, the grace and the 
knowledge of Christ. 

Grow into a deeper knowledge of Christ.— 
Read, study, and think about him. Imagine 
Jesus as he lived with his friends in Galilee. 
Reflect on his actions. Ponder his teach. 
ings. Make these real and concrete. Com- 
pare them with the words and deeds of 
Christians now. 

Try to make yours the knowledge that 
Jesus possessed.—He knew more fully than 
any other man who ever has lived the truth 
about God, about man, and about their 
right and normal relationships to one 
another. We can master this necessary 
knowledge only as we obey the principles 
contained in it. 

Grow into the Master’s precious life-— 
Jesus was the most unselfish, loving, and 
gracious Comrade who ever lived. ‘Man- 
ners make men.” We must behave as he 
did in our contacts with our fellows. If the 
world could rise to the level of the chivalrous 
life of Jesus the day of the Kingdom of God 
would break. 

Grow into the grace of Christ’s personal 
sacrifice—The grace of Christ does not 
appear alone in his courteous life; it is the 
very substance of his spirit and motive. 
Christ gave himself without reservation to 
all mankind. He showed unmerited favor 
to all mankind. This involved sacrifice. 
The grace of Christ appears in the cross. 
Until we rise to the height of personal sacri- 
fice for the Master we have not attained the 
grace of the Master. 

19. The Purpose of Christian Character 

And for their sakes I sanctify myself 
(John 17:19). 
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There has been wide discussion as to 
whether the gospel is designed for the indi- 
vidual or for society. In this verse Jesus 
reveals his own attitude toward his life and 
answers the question as to the individual 
and social values of the Kingdom of God. 
Both are involved; there is no essential 
conflict between them. 

The duty of self-development.—The word 
translated “sanctify”? means to perfect or to 
make whole. Jesus thinks of himself as the 
son of God whose sacred obligation is to 
make himself complete in every possible 
way. In one sense of the word this is a 
doctrine of unrelieved selfishness or of the 
selfhood. It contemplates one’s self as 
worth every possible effort in the way of 
self-culture or development. It insists upon 
the supreme worth of the whole personality, 
body, mind, and spirit. These are to receive 
constant attention and culture in order that 
the individual may become perfect or com- 
plete. The most powerful instrument that 
God can use to make the world what he 
designs it to be is perfected and consecrated 
human personality. Such development of 
completeness of personality is impossible, 
however, without the discipline and culture 
of service to others. 

The duty of service to others.—A perfected 
personality that is not employed for an 
unselfish purpose may be a curse instead of 
a blessing. So Jesus perfected his own life 
in order that he might give it lavishly for 
the good of others. All gains in individual 
character are for the purpose of using them 
in a wider ministry to others. It is the 
intention of the gift that warrants the strug- 
gle to possess it. So we do not ask merely 
what a gain in Christian character is; we 
ask what it is for. If it is for the welfare 
of our comrades and for the highest good of 
the community we are warranted in seeking 
it with all our strength. This constant and 
beneficent reaction goes on all the time in 
the building of Christian character: Do we 
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want to serve our age? Then we must per- 
fect ourselves. Do we want to perfect 
ourselves? Then we must serve our age for 
we can reach perfection in no other way. 
20. The Chorus of Christian Character 

Yea, and for this cause adding all dili- 
gence, in your faith supply virtue; and in your 
virtue knowledge; and in your knowledge 
self-control; and in your self-control patience; 
and in your patience godliness; and in your 
godliness brotherly kindness; and in your 
brotherly kindness love (II Pet. 1:57). 

The verb translated “supply” means 
to “furnish and trainachorus.” It involves 
all possible skill and diligence and patience. 
It is like gathering, rehearsing, and conduct- 
ing an orchestra. These eight graces of 
Christian character—an octave—are to be 
furnished by the disciples of Christ. 

Faith—wWe begin here logically. By 
our voluntary trust we come into a league 
of love and loyalty with Christ. Faith is 
not a single, finished act; it is a constant 
attitude and activity of the spirit. 

Virtue—This refers to the tested 
strength and proved powers of the soldier. 
It is gained in the process of struggle. It 
can be relied upon because we have won it 
under stress. 

Knowledge.—This is the practical fruit 
of experience. Wedonot gain it from books 
or theories; we attain it in the great 
school of experience. Christians are always 
learners. 

Self-conirol.—This is another word for 
temperance. We must know ourselves and 
master ourselves. This is the first step in 
knowing and mastering the world around us. 

Patience—This extends self-control to 
the whole of life and makes us long-suffering. 
It" takes time to lift a continent. God is 
patient in making the world; we must be 
patient in making our character like that 
of Christ. 

Godliness.—This is the true name for 
goodness. The highest manhood is divine. 
We propose the noblest ideal to ourselves 
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when we seek to become like God. This is 
the highest reverence. 

Brotherly kindness.—Everyone is fight- 
ing a hard battle. The souls of men need 
kindness. True brotherhood defines the 
sort of kindness that we are to show to 
others. This issues from our knowledge and 
experience of God’s Fatherhood. 

Love.—This is the inclusive and crown- 
ing virtue of the Christian life and character. 
God is love; this is the reason why we are 
to love others. No other point of view will 
reveal our duties to others as love will show 
them. 

These eight qualities of Christian char- 
acter we must assemble and train and use 
in complete harmony. They will render 
God’s music. 

21. The House of Man’s Soul 

Or know ye not that your body is a temple 
of the Holy Spirit which is in you, which ye 
have from God? and ye are not your own; 
for ye were bought with a price: glorify God 
therefore in your body (I Cor. 6:19, 20; see 
also 3:16). 

The gospel is good news to the whole 
of life and therefore it has a message to the 
body. It does not despise the physical; it 
exalts it as the organ of the spirit and the 
temple of the divine. How shall we treat 
our bodies as the temple of God ? 

The honor we pay the temple-—A sanc- 
tuary is the place which we honor both for 
its own sake and for that which resides there. 
The body is the spirit’s sanctuary. Every 
organ and function is to be highly regarded 
on this account. The highest respect that 
we can pay the spirit is to provide for it the 
cleanest and most beautiful temple possible. 

The care we take of the temple—We must 
give ceaseless care to the building of the 
temple that it may be strong enough to 
serve the needs of a strong and deathless 
spirit. The soul is here to do great deeds; 
it must have an instrument fitted to this end. 
We must take great care to keep the temple 
clean. Nothing coarse or vulgar has the 
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right to be there. No foul thought or base 
motive may be allowed to take its place in 
this physical temple. It must be made 
beautiful with every possible adornment of 
loveliness. The spirit is exquisitely beauti- 
ful; its house must be of the same kind. 

The services rendered through the temple. 
—wWe speak of the “services” in a church 
or temple. This indicates the real business 
of the body; it is to serve the needs of the 
spirit as it in turn serves the needs of 
the community. The whole business of the 
body is summed up in this idea of service- 
When the body is being used by the spirit 
rather than existing for itself it is discharging 
its highest function. Therefore we think 
first of the resident spirit. What use is it 


getting out of the body? Is our physical 
equipment of such a kind that the spirit can 
express itself without hindrance through it? 
If not, how can we change the relation so 
that we shall make our bodies the residence 
and the agent of the spirit? 


22. Temptation—and God 


There has no temptation taken you but 
such as men can bear; but God is faithful, who 
will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye 
are able; but will with the temptation make 
‘ also the way of escape, that ye may be able to 
endure it (I Cor. 10:13). 

The function of tests in the realization of 
the gospel life-—Tests are imperative in 
building and manufacture. All materials 
are proved before they are built into endur- 
ing structures. In mathematics and logic 
we demand that propositions shall be sub- 
jected to proof. In the development of life 
according to the norm and laws of the gospel 
we make the same demand. Tests ought 
to be welcomed and their results used. 
Temptations are tests; they prove the worth 
and durability of Christian character. 

The endurance of tests.—Tests involve 
strain and suffering. They call for the 
utmost resolution, patience, and courage. 
They are not welcome at the moment. How 
are they to be met ? Not by seeking to avoid 
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them. No problem is ever solved by run- 
ning away from it. Face the temptation 
squarely. All difficulties generally look 
largest at a distance, as a hill appears steep- 
est before we actually begin to climb it. A 
determined stand is the only Christian way 
in which to submit to a test. 

God’s part in our tests—At the moment 
when we seem nearest the point of breaking 
God comes in with help. Millions of wit- 
nesses confirm this statement. They have 
fought until it seemed as if they must sur- 
render, and then, at the moment when defeat 
seemed inevitable, something has broken 
the power of the temptation. Energy from 
God has rushed in, reinforced their feeble 
powers, given them the help they needed. 
We can rely upon God. He will not fail the 
soul. Strength will come to match the trial. 

23. Prevailing Prayer 

The supplication of a righteous man 
availeth much in its working (Jas. 5:16). 

Prayer is communion between the soul 
and God. It has as many forms of expres- 
sion as a human friendship has. Sometimes 
it is silent, consisting entirely in the joy of 
“togetherness.” Sometimes it is audible, 
consisting of praise and adoration and 
petition. It always is a vital and beautiful 
part of the Christian life, the “vital breath” 
and “native air” of Christian experience. 

The righteous man’s prayer.—While men 
pray because they are good, they also are 
good because they pray. The promise of 
achievement in the life of prayer is not 
indiscriminate and unconditioned. It is 
realized fully by those whose life merits the 
blessings that flow from communion with 
the Father. Just as a child’s fellowship 
with his earthly parents is made profitable 
in the end by the character of his relations 
with them, so the life of prayer depends for 
its rewards and satisfactions upon the 
rightness of our life. 

The gradual resulis—Note the phrase, 
“in its working.” The results may be 
delayed. They may not come as swiftly 


as we could wish. God takes time to bring 
about the results which we desire. It is 
necessary to enter into partnership with 
him and to share the long processes by which 
his great ends are gained. This tests and 
trains our patience and endurance. It is 
desirable. If everything were accomplished 
in a moment we would not receive the dis- 
cipline that is necessary for our highest 
welfare. 

Prayer an engine of achievement.—It 
finally “availeth much.” Prayer does actu- 
ally get results. We may not be able to 
explain this; but in some way through 
communion with God union is effected with 
the higher powers outside ourselves and 
energy comes in to give the resources we 
need in the endeavor to lead the Christian 
life. It is like the result that is derived from 
a talk with someone stronger than ourselves 
when help is actually given to match our 
need. We do not wait perfectly to under- 
stand all the reasons that warrant the action. 
We simply take the help that is offered and 
thank God for it. 

24. Who Is My Neighbor? 

Exposition of Parable of Good Samar- 
itan (Luke 10:29-37). 

The cynical question that called out the 
story. The telling force of the answer; not 
a discussion but a story, the meaning of 
which admitted of no debate and enforced 
the truth with wholesome directness. 

The wounded man.—In the unsettled 
condition of the country the event would be 
readily understood. This hurt, plundered 
man stands for every kind of human need 
that is constantly pressing upon us. Sin 
has robbed men of their treasures and left 
them hurt and bleeding along all the high- 
ways of the world. They need help; they 
need neighbors. 

The priest.—His business was the rep- 
resentation and administration of religion. 
Mercy and helpfulness were his function. 
The care of bleeding men should have been 
the very technique of his daily life. He saw 
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the wounded man but apparently did not 
even break his walk. He passed along on 
the opposite side of the road. 

The Levite.—He also was trained in the 
exercise of religion. The ceremonies were 
the object of his study and devotion. He 
would not have conducted one inaccurately; 
a stickler for form. He saw the wounded 
man plainly. But he did not stop to 
help him. 

The Samaritan—Remember that Jews 
and Samaritans were bitter enemies. Their 
ancestors had quarreled; that was enougu 
to keep the quarrel hot for centuries. This 
Samaritan had every racial prejudice against 
the Jews. He might have said, “Good 
enough for him! There is one less Jew to 
abuse me and my people.” But this Samar- 
itan was a true neighbor. He did not 
inquire for names and relationships. He 
broke his journey; got the wounded man 
on his horse; took him to his own room; 
watched the man personally; took the 
responsibility of providing him a room and 
board. He stands for the true neighbor 
who will never give up a permanent relation- 
ship of love and service to any needy soul 
anywhere at any time. 


25. The Living Church 


The church which is his body (Eph. 
1:22, 23). 

This is a description of the church 
according to an analogy which we all appre- 
ciate and understand. The church at this 
moment the organism, or group of living 
persons, in whose daily life the purpose of 
Jesus works so radically that it gets its will 
done through them. We note: 

The unity of the church—Just as any 
living plant or animal is a diversity of organs 
unified and controlled for a common purpose, 
so the living church is composed of a great 
number of persons and programs, united and 
directed by the unseen Christ, resident 
within them. The ground of unity in the 
living church is the will of Christ. It is 


working to accomplish its purpose now as 


it did when Jesus lived in Palestine; only it 
now uses a vast number of living persons 
as it then used his physical body and his 
comrades in daily life. 

The diversity of the church.—The highest 
organisms are those which have the greatest 
diversity of organs blended into a common 
purpose, e.g., the wider the range of variety 
the greater the usefulness, provided they are 
fused in a common purpose. 

The church and its environment.—The 
organism derives its sustenance from its 
environment, which it serves in return. The 
organism exists for the environment. The 
church has the right to expect support from 
the community; the community has the 
right to demand service from the church. 

Organ and organism.—This alone insures 
a living church. Life must animate the 
organism; Christ must animate the church. 
Only thus can it function in its environment 
and reproduce its own life. 


26. Citizens and Athletes of the Gospel 

Only let your manner of life be worthy 
of the gospel of Christ; that, whether I come 
and see you or be absent, I may hear of your 
state, that ye stand fast in one spirit, with one 
soul striving for the faith of the gospel (Phil. 
1:27). 

The meaning of the text is clarified by 
two figures: the word translated Jet your 
manner of life be means literally act as a 
citizen; the word translated striving for 
means literally being an athlete. To be a 
Christian means to be a citizen and an 
athlete for Christ. 

Citizens of the gospel.—Consider the 
rights or privileges of gospel citizenship. 
Membership in the commonwealth of Christ 
involves the right to know God; the Father 
is discovered and appropriated through 
Christ. It involves the privilege of knowing 
what right is and how to do it; we derive 
our moral insight and energy from Christ. 
It involves the right to immortal life; the 
commonwealth of Christ embraces earth 
and heaven. Consider the duties of gospel 
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citizenship. These are more important than 
rights. There is the duty to perfect our 
personality; to serve our generation in the 
spirit of Christ; to know and do God’s will. 
Consider the mutual loyalties of gospel 
citizenship. No man lives to himself. We 
must sympathize with each other; help each 
other; sacrifice for each other. 

Athletes of the gospel.—Loyalty to Christ 
is not negative or puny; it is martial and 
athletic business. It calls for red blood, for 
daring, for training, for resolution, and for 
persistence. Consider the athlete’s purpose: 
he means to win. He means to win honor- 
ably. He loses in fine spirit as a good 
sportsman. Consider the athlete’s disci- 
pline. No denial is too great to put him 
in fit condition. He plays the game with 
the team, merging individual desire in the 
victory for the group. Consider the ath- 
lete’s determination. He does not give up 
even when he is apparently beaten. These 
characteristics are called for by the gospel. 


27. The Gospel of the Kingdom 

And Jesus went about in all Galilee, 
teaching in their synagogues, and preaching 
the gospel of the kingdom (Matt. 4:23). 

The message of Jesus was expressed in 
the analogy of a kingdom. It was the only 
analogy that could have been understood. 
It was a heavenly order of earthly life; it 
represented the reign of God in the whole 
life of man. 

The reality of the Kingdom.—This is 
more than a clear and forceful figure of 
rhetoric. The Kingdom has reality. We 
cannot see its regal head, its court, its pal- 
aces, its splendor; but there are actual facts 
in the spiritual Kingdom that correspond to 
these temporal things. There is vast energy 
in the Kingdom; its laws are valid; its 
rights and duties claim our power and loy- 
alty as much as those of the civil state. Jesus 
established a real order of life. 

Our neglect of the Kingdom.—Strangely, 
this truth was central in all the teaching 
and action of Jesus; but it has been given 
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scant place in the thought and life of the 
Christian church. Other doctrines and 
duties have usurped its primary place and 
claim. Jesus exalted the reality of the 
Kingdom of Heaven as an order of life meant 
for the world; we have thought of it chiefly 
as describing the life after death or a far-off 
consummation of development. 

The reaffirming of the Kingdom.—This 
is the day in which to affirm and realize the 
doctrine of the Kingdom of God. The 
Great War has revealed depths of sin and 
hate never before expressed by men; it has 
uncovered yearnings for unity and loving 
service never defined before. The concep- 
tion of the Kingdom of Heaven that Jesus 
made plain in his words and life shows us 
the only workable program that can meet 
these aspirations of the human spirit in the 
modern age. Therefore the pulpit must 
publish the good news of the Kingdom and it 
must be made the program for the world. 


28. Entering the Kin¢dom 

Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
but he that doeth the will of my Father who is 
in heaven. 

Except ye turn, and become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven (Matt. 7:21; 18:3). 

We come voluntarily into the Kingdom 
of Heaven rather than becoming its members 
by the accident of birth or environment. 

Humility and trust.—These are repre- 
sented by the attitude and action of the 
child, who came to Jesus happily and con- 
fidently when he was asked todo so. Jesus 
does not make childishness the condition of 
entering the Kingdom, but the childlike 
spirit of humility and trustfulness. The 
Kingdom is the realm of service; therefore 
humble hearts alone can share it. The 
Kingdom is the realm of loving deeds; there- 
fore mutual confidence alone can meet its 
obligations. The child did not stop to 
argue or protest when Jesus placed him 
among the disciples; he put himself into the 
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care of Jesus immediately and happily. Thus 
we enter the Kingdom. 

Obedience to God’s will.—The laws of the 
Kingdom of Heaven are determined by the 
will of God, which is dictated by personal 
love. When love decides the program of 
life it must be good. To yield our lives to 
the program which infinite love and wisdom 
have determined is to be sure of all the best 
satisfactions which can possibly come to us. 
Obedience is an unwelcome proposal to all 
proud and self-conscious men. They do 
not like to submit their wills to a higher will 
or to subject their life to a program that they 
did not shape. Like the lowly entrance to 
a lofty room, however, obedience is the 
way by which we enter upon the Christian 
life. The act of surrender is one of yielding; 
but the gain is eternal in its rewards and 
satisfactions. 

29. Laws of the Kingdom 

Every kingdom is an “order’’ of life, a 
practical way of living. Therefore it must 
have its laws, in obedience to which freedom 
is found. The harmonious relationships of 
life are imperative to welfare and progress. 

The law of love.—See Matt. 22:35-40. 
Summed up briefly, this says: Love God 
with all your being. There must be nothing 
partial in the loyal affection that we render 
our God. He must be given an intelligent 
love. We are not to love blindly or with 
bigoted tenacity. Christ wins the approval 
of our minds as well as of our hearts. Our 
wills must go into it as well as our emotions; 
the whole personality must answer God’s 
claim. Then we must love our neighbor 
as we love ourselves; we must love our 
neighbor in order to increase our love for 
our own best selves; we must love and per- 
fect our best selves in order to love and 
serve our neighbor. 

The Golden Rule—See Matt. 7:12. 
Summed up briefly this means that we must 
perform for others all those acts which, done 
to us by others, would promote our highest 
welfare. We want just treatment; then we 
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must treat others justly. We want to be 
forgiven; then we must forgive others. We 
want to be dealt with patiently; then we 
must deal patiently with others. Setting 
the standard by which others are to deter- 
mine their conduct toward us, we set the 
standard by which our conduct toward 
others is to be determined. 

The Sermon on the Mount.—See Matt. 
5:7. Summed up briefly this offers a simple 
program for daily conduct which would 
issue in such a just, kind world as humanity 
never yet has known. Here the great 
motives of life that lead to noble action are 
set forth simply. It begins with the prom- 
ise of earthly happiness and closes with the 
promise of eternal satisfaction. It is the 
greatest program of human joy and well- 
being that ever has been offered to mankind. 
Jesus proved by his own life that its prin- 
ciples could be successfully carried out. It 
is worth our highest endeavors to attain it; 
it is God’s way for us to follow. 


30. The Privileges of the Kingdom : 

For the Kingdom of God is not eating and 
drinking, but righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Spirit (Rom. 14:17). 

Membership in the Kingdom of Heaven 
brings many duties; but also great privileges 
and rights that are highly desirable. 

Righteousness.—The result of allegiance 
to Christ and loyalty to the Kingdom is a 
changed life. Goodness, honor, integrity, 
take the place of the old, mean, and selfish 
motives which formally controlled our 
actions. A good life is not gained by the 
mechanical addition of virtues one by one; 
it issues from the habitual practice of the 
ruling principles of Jesus which we accept 
in faith and obedience. A good life is there- 
fore the effect of union with Christ in the 
master-motives of life. 

Peace-—The only way in which the 
world will ever unite in the covenants and 
institutions that will end war and conflict 
of all kinds will be to make the laws of the 
Kingdom of Heaven the laws of individual 
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and social life. There is no permanent 
“balance of power” that can insure the 
world’s peace. Love and self-sacrifice and 
justice, recognized and obeyed as the funda- 
mental laws of life, will bring the day of 
peace. 

Joy.—The race demands happiness with 
eager hearts. We have the right to be 
happy. But our joy often rests in shallow 
and passing experiences. The joys of the 
Kingdom are deep and permanent. Our 
profoundest happiness is secured when we 
are investing our lives in the general program 
in which Jesus found his joy and satisfaction. 
We know his happiness, which nothing could 
prevent; it rested in his loving service to 
others, which nothing could discourage or 
stop. Weare to do as Jesus did in order to 
be happy as Jesus was happy. 


31. Loyalty to the Kiug 

Ye call me, Teacher, and, Lord: and ye 
say well; for so I am (John 13:13). 

Jesus did not hesitate to affirm his 
place of supreme authority in the Kingdom 
of God. He placed his own Person at the 
center as the object of loyalty on the part 
of all Christians. The test still is that of 
loyalty to Christ. 

Loyalty to the King’s truth.—Jesus 
brought the truth by which men may live 
well and presented it plainly so that all may 
understand it. But understanding is not 
enough. We must take the truth that Jesus 
taught and exemplified and make it into 
workable principles to guide us in daily 
living. It has a sacred claim upon us; it is 
not a merely abstract truth. Test life by 
what we are doing with the King’s truth. 

Loyalty to the King’s spirit—More 
important and imperial than all that Jesus 
taught was the spirit in which he lived and 
served his age. There is perfect union 
between his words and his spirit; but it is 
the spirit that is supreme. This spirit also 
comes to us with a personal claim. It 
demands that we shall bring our own lives 
under the sway of the same high mood and 
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sacrificial temper. When we do this we are 
sure that our life will be useful and happy. 
Wemay miss the attainm ents tha t the worl 
calls fortunate; but we shall have the inner 
peace and joy that the world cannot give or 
take away. Test life by what we are doing 
with the King’s spirit. : 

Loyalty to the King’s Person.—Either 
Jesus was the rightful Commander of men’s 
lives or he was the most audacious of proud 
leaders; for he dared to make loyalty to his 
Person the test of life in the Kingdom of 
God. He said, Follow me. He put himself 
at the center of the love and the service that 
men should seek to render to God and to 
one another. It is still so. Christians are 
those who have yielded their wills to Christ 
and are utterly loyal to him as well as to 
his truth and spirit. They think of them- 
selves as still the followers and disciples of a 
person. Jesus does not walk at their 
sides but he reigns in their hearts. Heis not 
with them at the table or in the street; but 
he is actually with them in their inmost 
purposes and endeavors. When they are 
sure of this and loyal to all that the truth 
' involves they are strong and happy. Test 
life by loyalty to Christ himself. 

32. Sons of the Resurrection 

Sons of God, being sons of the resurrection 
(Luke 20:36). 

Christians have been well called the 
Children of the Resurrection. The Chris- 
tian life is accurately described as the prac- 
tice of the life eternal. The peril attending 
our belief in immortality is that it will be 
immortal in our theories but dead in our 
lives. The urgent obligation upon all 
Christians is to live day by day as if each 
were a part of the eternal life, imparting 
immortal meaning to mortal life. Four 
principles are valid: 
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All acts have eternal value.—No deed is 
something simply done and ended. It goes 
on forever in its influence. It must reach 
its conclusion sometime and bear its inevi- 
table fruit. We cannot say goodbye to 
our deeds; we shall meet them again. 
Therefore the fact of immortality adds the 
greatest meaning and worth to all our deeds 
and duties. 

All souls have eternal worth.—If the soul 
is endowed with immortal value how can 
we injure it whether it be our own or that 
of a comrade. It is more durable and 
precious than anything else we know. True 
respect for ourselves and for others is derived 
from this fact of the deathless value of the 
human spirit. Kindness and social obli- 
gation find their highest warrant in this 
truth. God’s image in man and the fact of 
immortality make our earthly life significant 
and beautiful. 

God’s highest purposes for man’s welfare 
involve eternity—We know how short the 
span of human life on earth is. But the 
resources of eternity are in God’s hands. 
We may see only the broken arc here; but 


’ there is still possible the “perfect round” 
_in the eternal world. We might easily 


despair if the span of mortal life and the 
small resources of earth were available for 
the perfection of God’s purposes. But when 
we reckon with eternity we take courage and 
join more eagerly in partnership with God 
to realize our supreme good. 

New power for daily life issues from this 
truth —The treasures of hope and fresh 
resolution open from this truth. Immor- 
tality does not remain a doctrine about 
which to speculate but a truth by which to 
live. It brings confidence and joy into even 
the hardest situations for heaven and earth 
are one and eternity will see time’s task 
completed. 
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POTENTIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE RE. 
LIGIOUS LIFE OF STATE UNIVERSITIES 


REV. JOHN ANDREW HOLMES, D.D. 
First Congregational Church, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Religion would be stronger in all our 
colleges if learning itself were stronger. 
But the old passion for excellence in 
things of the mind has given place to a 
blasé indifference. While athletics runs 
as a strong man, and social life rides, 
culture goes limping across the campus. 
The gilded youth who now flies to college 
comes to give off money rather than to 
take on learning. He says to the presi- 
dent as he hands him a tip, “George, do 
my studying for me,” and as he drives 
in his limousine, he shows little respect 
for poor Socrates afoot: 

Add to this general condition, so 
unfortunate for an earnest faith, two 


rather special ones of the state universi- 


ties. These institutions are largely tech- 
nical, with utilitarian ends. Their 
agricultural stations show us how to 
multiply the yield of our land, their 
engineering schools show us how to wrest 
wealth in all its forms from the hands of 
nature, their chemical laboratories ad- 
vance practical science and enlarge the 
powers of industry. Money-makers, 
these schools are, and dealing with 
material things for material ends, it 
would be strange indeed if they did not 
sometimes neglect the nobler aspirations 
of the spirit of youth. It is hard to 
serve God and Mammon. 

The other condition is this: No 
adequate assistance has been received 
from the church. Assuming that these 
institutions are creations of the devil, it 


has done little for them but give them 
the same. 

Such an attitude is utterly illogical. 
The American state universities form a 
part of the American public-school sys- 
tem. If they are secular, it is because 
of their place in that system; if they are 
unreligious, it is in precisely the same 


‘way, and to the same degree, as the 


lower schools. Is not Esau Jacob’s 
brother? Yet the church loves Jacob, 
but Esau it has hated. Even today, the 
religious potentialities of these colos- 
sal institutions of higher learning are 
scarcely glimpsed by the church. 

The volume of religion latent in 
200,000 students—so per cent of our col- 
lege young people—even if they all came 
from infidel homes, would be tremen- 
dous. But the students of our state 
universities were not altogether born in 
sin. In eighteen state schools in 1920, 
statistics covering five students out of 
every eight show that four of the five are 
already in membership in Christian 
churches. It was proved a few years 
ago in Minnesota that the average son 
of a Protestant church home is eleven 
times as likely to enter the state univer- 
sity as the son of a non-church family. 
Infidelity neither founds universities 
nor provides them with students: it 
neither creates light nor seeks it. 

The teaching staff of these schools 
have come from no evil place. They 
hail from the religious schools. Three 
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state university heads whom I happen 
to know personally are Congregational- 
ists, all trained in Congregational col- 
leges. In my own pastorates, I have 
been assisted by ten state-university pro- 
fessors as deacons, by five such professors 
as superintendents of Sunday school, and 
by four deans on my prudential com- 
mittees. 

Such institutions are not to be 
regarded as spiritual deserts. It is 
worth our while to sow seed in them, 
and to irrigate their rich soil with the 
water of life. 

If ever there was a truth that the 
church overlooked but should heed, it is 
this: that all institutions become what 


those who interest themselves in them 
insist they shall be. If the church’s 
neglect of any institution does not spell 
hell for that institution, then I do not 
know how to spell hell, but there is 
nothing wrong with the state university 


that our Christian churches cannot set 
right. 

It is only fair to the university, more- 
over, to state that some of its alleged 
evil effects upon faith are due, not to the 
church’s mere neglect, but to something 
worse. They are due not to irreligious 
teaching during college, but to unintelli- 
gent preaching before and after college. 

It may be noted in passing that there 
are some necessary readjustments in 
college days, that bring their temporary 
religious troubles, for which neither 
church nor school may be held to blame. 
Says Thomas Carlyle: “Perfect igno- 
rance is quiet and perfect knowledge is 
quiet, but the transition from the one 
to the other is a noisy one.” True of 
the youth in college, and he sometimes 
becomes noisy about the absurdity of 
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faith. In normal cases, however, if you 
will merely press on his gums, or give 
him something hard to bite on, his teeth 
will presently come through, and the 
inflammation will soon go down. Some- 
times, also, an inert mass of undigested 
culture, souring on his brain, produces 
gases, which cause his head to swell out 
of all proportion to its solid contents; 
such disorders are temporary and to be 
expected. 

But what I refer to is a type of min- 
ister that renders faith almost impossible 
for an educated person. This man 
teaches so irrational a religion that when 
it strikes an academic atmosphere it 
goes to pieces. No student coming 
from a university to listen to such a 
minister can make his science harmonize 
with what he has to hear. Before mod- 
ern teaching a medieval type of preach- 
ing is bound to fall. No man who wears 
a seven-and-three-quarters hat through 
six days of the week is going to doff it 
every Sunday morning for a number five. 

Often the pastor who carries the 
state university on his books in red ink 
—sometimes very red indeed—is himself 
guilty of the damage he charges to the 
school. So long as we employ him, he 
cannot fail to alienate our increasing 
numbers of cultured youth. 

The counterpart of this minister, as 
far as religious effect is concerned, is 
sometimes seen in the corps of instruc- 
tion. He is a man of mountainous 
erudition and microscopic insight. The 
religious breath of the little man has been 
sucked by research. Spiritually, he 
resembles one of those dreary little satel- 
lites that have not bulk enough to 
carry an atmosphere. Because his 
ignorance of religious thought fails to 


harmonize with his knowledge of science, 
he sneers at the church, and when he 
has done his perfect work his student 
has exchanged faith for a Doctor’s degree. 

My idea of what ought to be done to 
these two men is suggested by a notice 
I once chanced to see in Minnesota. It 
was signed by the village marshal, and 
ran like this: “All persons having dogs 
running at large on the streets and chas- 
ing vehicles will be declared a public 
nuisance and will be ordered shot by the 
village council.” When church and 
university leaders shall agree together 
to remove both the soulless instructor 
and the brainless preacher, they will end 
a powerful conspiracy of evil that works 
much detriment to both culture and faith. 

Education and religion both have 
need of being brought together. Faith 
without culture has no broader mission 
than to save men’s skins in the world to 
come. Culture without faith is content, 
in the words of Bill Nye, to “stock a 
student full of information.” Religion 
by itself believes things that are palpably 
absurd. Education by itself believes 
nothing that has not been demonstrated 
to the intellect—though a little pig, 
thirty minutes old, is able to get its 
living by blind instinct, which is almost 
more at the present time than a college 
professor can do with all his learning! 

There is no right religion that is not 
educated, there is no right education 
that is not infilled with religion. Each 
is a divining rod, enabling one to discern 
beneath the surface of life. Together 
they make one’s soul an Aeolian harp, 
with every wind of the spirit that blows 
making music in its strings. Religion 
impels a man to use for the people of the 
state the culture that the state through 
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its school affords him. The separation 
of the church and education, though 
formally required in state institutions, 
is essentially impossible. If the two 
cannot come together formally in the 
university as an institution, they must 
be brought together vitally in the uni- 
versity as a free community. In such 
a correlation there lies an unlimited 
potentiality for religious development 
in our state schools. 

I am glad to note an increasing 
willingness to come together. Yuan 
Shih Kai as president of China once said 
this: “I am a Confucianist, but unless 
the ethics of Christianity shall dominate 
the scholarship of China, there is no 
hope for the Republic.” Our state- 
university presidents are not less wise 
than this Confucianist. They are Chris- 
tian men, in almost every instance they 
are members of the church, some of them 
are ordained ministers, and they covet 
religious influences for their students. 

During the last few years they have 
come to feel this need as never before. 
In the once dearly beloved Germany, 
whose universities we had been embra- 
cing those many years without realizing 
that they were spiritual corpses, they 
have witnessed the effects of state educa- 
tion without vital power, until it is not 
too much to say that they are eager for 
church co-operation. 

This is not to say that they would 
welcome church control of education. 
They do not wat it ecclesiasticized. 
They are opposed to any blighting 
of academic freedom by churchly dog- 
matism. But when it comes to any 
intelligent and sympathetic attempt to 
permeate their schools with the spirit of 
the Christian religion, they crave it. 
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The churches also are now seeking to 
help. The Episcopalians have many 
projects before them, involving the serv- 
ices of a large number of additional 
workers. In five years, the Methodists 
have extended their work from ten state 
schools to forty. Similar progress is 
being made by the Presbyterians. Our 
own churches have moved in the same 
direction of late, and they are planning 
to go much farther... True, nowhere has 
there yet appeared any full realization 
of the opportunity. In most cases, the 
church as a whole does not yet invest a 
single dollar for each hundred that the 
state puts into these places, nor support 
one clergyman or other worker for each 
hundred instructors the state supports. 
Yet what has been done is an earnest of 
adequate co-operation in the days to 
come, with its unlimited potentiality for 
faith in these places of intellectual power. 

Already, a good number of “univer- 
sity pastors” have been sent by the 
denominations at large to co-operate 
with the community ministers, and 
occasionally a congregation is receiving 
special aid in the erection of a church 
building of adequate size and suitable 
appointments for effective ministry to a 
great body of students. It is beginning 
to be realized, also, that the church 
“back home,” to which in four cases out 
of five the student will never return, 
should encourage him to “affiliate” by 
definite pledge of faithful attendance, 
if not to enter into full membership, with 
the church on which he must rely for 
spiritual power during his four years of 
university life. It is too much to expect 
of most young people that they shall be 
faithful to a church to which they do 
not belong. 
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There is also a growing sense in the 
denominations of the boundless oppor- 
tunities for preaching in these throbbing 
centers of university life. Who can 
estimate the tremendous effects of the 
long and prophetic service of Charles R. 
Brown at the doors of the University of 
California, of Eugene G. Updike at the 
University of Wisconsin, of Washington 
Gladden at Ohio, of Carl S. Patton at 
Michigan? There is not room enough 
at present in our church at Ann Arbor 
for those who are thronging there to 
hear Lloyd Douglas. At whatever cost 
to the church at large, such mea should 
be sent to proclaim religion at every 
university center. Nothing can take 
the place of great preaching in these 
places—preaching that not only supple- 
ments the instructor’s teaching after it 
has reached the intellect of the student 
but that enters the mind of the professor 
himself and infils his instruction with 
spiritual power. 

Outside the pulpit and voluntary 
classes, there are three ways in which 
religious teaching is destined to have 
large place at state schools. 

It is being learned by most of them, 
for one thing, that much of the material 
usually denominated religious, but which 
is by no means sectarian, may be taught 
as a part of the curriculum. The 
Religious Education Association has 
recently placed four of these schools in 
its exclusive class “A” for such curricu- 
lum teaching. In any commonwealth 
predominantly Christian, the principle 
thus established is bound to work out to 
its logical conclusion. Authorities are 
rapidly realizing the fact that no school 
is properly a university till it affords 
academic instruction in every subject of 


broad human interest, and Professor 
Starbuck, writing not many years ago 
to a score of state-university presidents, 
found that most of them thought the 
state might properly go even so far as to 
train religious leaders. 

Some such courses it is well enough 
to let the state teach, but there are many 
others which offer a precious privilege to 
the church, and some of the denomina- 
tions are eagerly seizing it. The Metho- 
dists have established nine of their 
Wesley Foundations. The Disciples have 
a large number of Bible chairs. At 
every large state center of learning there 
is going to be a union school for religious 
instruction, with university credits for 
its courses. 

For the most part, such work will 
be undergraduate. It will powerfully 
leaven the whole student body. It will 
place religion in the student mind among 
the reasonable things. It will send 
men forth from college intelligent and 
modern-minded in their religious ideas, 
as well as in sociological and economic 
subjects. 

But we shall also raise up ministers 
in these places. We all admit that we 
have not been securing enough of the 
strongest type of men for the Christian 
pulpit for a number of years, or since 
about the time that we ourselves respect- 
ively were ordained! In these institu- 
tions, then, where according to the 
observation of John R. Mott are a dis- 
proportionate number of the strongest 
young people of our colleges, is the place 
to go fishing for preachers. At last 
reports the Methodist church was secur- 
ing 25 per cent of its foreign mission 
workers from the field, so recently 
barren, of the state universities, and the 
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Presbyterians have already secured in 
a single year in twenty such schools one 
hundred twenty-four decisions for the 
ministry and missions. 

Such is what is going to be. Uxder 
proper conditions, it is just as inevitable 
that a large proportion of adolescent 
youth shall make such choices as that 
under favorable conditions they will 
become engaged to be married. 

We need therefore in these centers 
graduate theological schools. Our first 
American university was vocational for 
the training of ministers only, our 
modern state schools are vocational for 
the training of everyoneelse. Far more 
important than any little, narrow, 
insulated, sectarian, vested-interest-of- 
the-community institution of theology, 
graduating a student and a half each 
year, is the union divinity school of the 
future, situated at the side of these 
groups of massive state colleges from 
which so many of our ministers must 
come. 

What a splendid class of religious 
leaders we shall thus secure! Men who 
with their masters have stood out in the 
open fields of truth, asking no favors, 
and who have conquered an impreg- 
nable faith. In such places the weaker 
will give up and quit, to go into some 
less adventurous profession, but those 
who develop and remain steadfast will 
prove strong men. 

In a state university such as I have 
built up in this paper, we shall more and 
more get to the heart of the matter, 
which after all is the faculty. Ifamem- 
ber of the faculty is essentially wrong, 
it is hard to get around him to the stu- 
dent. Let even a two-by-four instructor 
assume a supercilious attitude toward 
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Jesus Christ, and straightway he has 
imitators in the student body. It is the 
man who teaches geometry, physics, and 
what not that determines the faith of the 
student. It follows that no “Rah Rah” 
type of preacher, who interests boys and 
girls only, can capture a state university 
—rather the one who both sympathizes 
and synchronizes with the mind of the 
scholar. It follows also that the oppor- 
tunity of the professor to come in con- 
tact with scholarly men of his own 
caliber in other chairs, to learn thereby 
how men as careful and enlightened in 
their thinking as he himself can believe 
profoundly in the things of the soul, is 
big with potentiality for the school’s 
religious life. 

As a result of such contact, and of 
such other influences as I have presented, 
the whole teaching of these institutions, 
and through the teaching their life, will 
become more and more religious. 

But these schools will never become 
sectarian. In my own affiliate member- 
ship of students, there were represented 
at one time fourteen communions, 
including a Greek Orthodox churchman 
from Nazareth and a Roman Catholic. 
In these places there is destined to come 
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faster than anywhere else the union of 
denominations. For the state-university 
mind recognizes but one line of religious 
cleavage, the line between dogmatism, 
tradition, and a half-baked supernatu- 
ralism, on the one hand, offering escape 
from penalty hereafter, and on the other 
hand the free search for truth, the accept- 
ance of God as everywhere, and the 
demand that religion be made practical 
through service and sacrifice now. 

Our state schools have doubled their 
attendance in each decade of their fifty 
years, with their largest accession of all 
lastautumn. At this rate, in twenty-two 
years more they would have a mil- 
lion students. Into the average Ameri- 
can community of one thousand people, 
these young people are going now as 
leaders at the rate of thirty in a genera- 
tion. In great numbers they are return- 
ing at the close of their courses to their 
homes in China, Japan, India, each to 
wield more influence from his point of 
vantage inside and at the top of society 
than is possible to an American mission- 
ary. As I think of such facts, I am 
struck with awe. Here at these centers, 
as nowhere else, we may preach the 
gospel to the whole creation. 


In his recently published Outspoken 
Essays, Dean Inge points out (p. 230) 
that it often happens that two opposite 
tendencies flourish together, deriving 
strength from a sense of the danger 
which each is threatened with by the 
popularity of the other. Such a tension 
of rival movements is very apparent in 
the religious life of today. On the one 
hand, there has been a great revival of 
mysticism; on the other, there has been 
a great revival of institutionalism. 
Mysticism means an immediate union 
with God, through Christ. Institution- 
alism means the mediation of the Divine 
Spirit through the church, ministers, 
sacraments. Christian mysticism de- 
rives at least from Plato and St. John. 
Both mystical and institutional elements 
proceed from Paul and St. Augustine. 
That mysticism and institutionalism 
usually flourish together is amply 
attested. The flourishing ages of mys- 
ticism are the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
seventeenth, and nineteenth centuries— 
precisely those ages in which the church 
was much occupied with strengthening 
her external power. The thirteenth- 
fourteenth century is the golden age of 
mysticism, the age that produced St. 
Francis of Assisi, Dante, Da Todi, 
St. Bonaventura, Tauler, Suso, Eckhart, 
the Theologia Germanica, Ruysbroeck. 
The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
give us St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Teresa, 
St. John of the Cross, Boehme, Fox, 
Vaughan, Molinos, the “Cambridge 
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Platonists.” In the nineteenth century 
the great mystics were, for the most 
part, poets; Blake, Shelley, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Browning, Whittier, Emer- 
son, Francis Thomson, the Celtic School, 
possess a distinctly mystical element. 

It is necessary that mysticism should 
be balanced by a sane institutionalism, 
else it expands or evaporates in super- 
stition, pantheism, or theosophy. It is 
significant therefore that the great mys- 
tics have almost invariably possessed a 
remarkably keen sense for the practical. 
Dean Inge (Christian Mysticism, p. xi) 
illustrates this fact as follows: Plotinus 
was often in request as a guardian and 
trustee; St. Teresa, as a founder of con- 
vents, exhibited extraordinary gifts; 
John Smith, the Cambridge Platonist, 
was the bursar of his college; Fénelon 
was an excellent bishop. To these one 
might add the names of Joan of Arc, 
Florence Nightingale, St. Catherine of 
Sienna, General Gordon, Lord Kitchener 
—profound mystics who made them- 
selves felt in the world of great affairs. 

As the state cannot live without the 
idealist, so the church would die without 
the mystic, It is the mystic that al- 
ways saves the church. Who can esti- 
mate the prestige that St. Francis and 
Dante Alighieri have given to Roman 
Catholicism? What would the Oxford 
Movement have amounted to without 
the mystic personality of John Henry 
Newman? Still, the mystic is character- 
istically solitary, individualistic. He 


hates parties and politics, whether in 
state or church. Dante found that he 
could belong to no party and became 
“a party to himself.” For the mystic 
is an intense idealist, a sort of spiritual 
aristocrat. The institutionalist is demo- 
cratic and pragmatic, political; he 
wishes that which will work to secure 
visible results and is therefore fascinated 
by quantity rather than quality. The 
mystic is pessimistic as to progress and 
brings to bear upon many a human 
aspiration for external betterment the 
irony of an emancipated and disillusioned 
spirit. Dean Inge, perhaps the most 
luminous mind in the Anglican church 
today, is called, by the unthinking, 
“the gloomy dean.” 

That there is a widespread interest in 
mysticism today is attested by many 
facts. There is the endless outpouring 
of books on the subject. Mysticism is 
being investigated from every possible 
point of view. For the history of mys- 
ticism we have the great works of Dean 
Inge (Christian Mysticism; Studies of 
= English Mystics; The Philosophy of 

 Plotinus) and Rufus Jones (Spiritual 
Reformers in the 16th and 17th Centuries). 
The psychology and philosophy of mys- 
ticism may be studied in the works of 
James (The Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence), Starbuck (The Psychology of 
Religion), Ames (The Psychology of 
Religious Experience), Coe (The Spiritual 
Life), Du Prel (The Philosophy of Mysti- 
cism), Récéjac (The Bases of Mystic 
Knowledge), Delacroix (Etudes d’ Histoire 
et Psychologie du Mysticisme). There is 
Evelyn Underhill’s Mysticism—a most 
fascinating study of man’s spiritual con- 
sciousness; and the more popular books 
of the Quaker professor, Rufus M. Jones 
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(Studies in Mystical Religion, The World 
Within, The Inner Life). There has 
been an increasing demand for the 
reprinting of the works of the classic 
mystics. The cult of the so-called New 
Thought, the large sale of the writings 
of Waldo Trine and Horatio Dresser, the 
popularity of the philosophy of Bergson, 
the Christian Science and the Emmanuel 
movements, are all in various ways evi- 
dence of the preoccupation of many 
persons today with mysticism. Lastly 
I may mention two books that have been 
written with the avowed purpose of 
making mystics — Evelyn Underhill’s 
Practical Mysticism and Charles Morris 
Addison’s The Theory and Practice of 
Mysticism. 

What, then, is the aim of mysticism? 
What does mysticism claim to be able 
to achieve? All mystics, it is said, are 
one in their philosophy: “All mystics 
speak the same language and come from 
the same country.” There were theo- 
logians and mystics before Plato, yet for 
the Christian Plato is practically the 
father of theology and the primal source 
of mystic belief. “We must,” says 
Plato, in the Timaeus, “make a distinc- 
tion of the two great forms of being, and 
ask, What is that which is and has no 
becoming, and what is that which is 
always becoming and never is?”’ Dante, 
in the Paradiso, first sees reality as the 
River of Light, that is, the ever changing 
flux of things; and then, when he has 
been perfected by being purged, he sees 
the Sempiternal Rose. The world is the 
sphere of the ever changing reality; but 
to the mystic it cannot be the real real; 
at the most that which is seen is symbolic. 
So the mystic’s quest, his thirst, is for 
the unchanging Eternal. ‘His heart is 
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restless until it rests in God.” The 
mystic differs, however, from the phi- 
losopher in that his search is not simply 
for an abstract Absolute. The mystic 
believes it is possible to pass beyond the 
sphere of logical thought, that is, he 
believes it is possible not only to infer 
that God is, but that it is possible to 
feel, to touch, to become actually one 
with God. This is the immense claim 
of the mystic—to attain actual union 
with God. He professes to be able to 
describe the steps of the process by which 
the union is attained, though he disa- 
vows the ability to define adequately the 
nature of the attainment, even if he is 
absolutely certain of it. “It is,” says 
Miss Underhill, “the great contribution 
of the mystics to humanity’s knowledge 
of the real that they find in this Absolute 
—a personal object of love, the goal of 
their quest, the ‘Country of the Soul.’ ” 
Dr. Addison says he has written his book, 
The Theory and Practice of Mysticism, in 
order to help men find God and to know 
God immediately. He wishes to interest 
us not in the scientific or psychological 
explanation of mystic experience, but 
in mysticism as an art, a thing to be 
practiced with earnest determination. 
He wishes to make not clever critics of 
mysticism, but mystics. 

The cause of mysticism then is man’s 
conscious need of God. It is the con- 
viction that the thirst for God cannot be 
quenched by philosophy or philanthropy 
alone. The mystics are those who are 
desperately in earnest to satisfy this 
thirst. Any man who profoundly wants 
God and seeks him is a mystic. If he 
seeks the Christian God, he is a Christian 
mystic. And if we ask the mystic how 
he knows that God exists, he replies— 
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by experience, by actually feeling God, 
not by knowing something about God. 
And he believes that his desire implies a 
satisfaction and arises because of the 
kinship between man and God. “In 
that thou hast sought me, thou hast 
already found me,” says St. Augustine. 
But man has never really lost God; he 
has only lost the Way. Mysticism pro- 
fesses to provide the Way. It tells us 
that there is a path with well-defined, 
particular steps that all mystics traverse 
to find God. So one must deliberately 
set about to prepare one’s self to meet 
God. “One of the marks of the true 
mystic,” says Leuba, “‘is the tenacious 
and heroic energy with which he pursues 
a definite moral ideal.” The actual 
number of steps in the Mystic Way 
differ with different mystics. The 
Theologia Germanica insists upon three; 
Dr. Addison enumerates seven. These 
are: (1) the longing for God, (2) the 
awakening of the soul, (3) the purgation 
or repentance, (4) running parallel with 
the latter, contemplation — including 
silence, prayer, concentration—the soul 
gradually putting itself more and more 
en rapport with God, (5) illumination or 
sense of the Divine Presence—the moun- 
tain-top is seen; (6) the dark night of the 
soul or the mystic death-periods of dis- 
pair and doubt; (7) the unitive state— 
the culmination in perfect union with 
God. Mention might here be made of 
the Divine Comedy, which is the greatest 
mystical poem ever written, and in which 
we see the pilgrim-soul pursuing the 
Mystic Way. 

While all mysticism is essentially one 
and psychological analysis of its process 
exhibits in general the same character- 
istics, yet, Dr. Addison points out 


(pp. 50f.), these differ in degree, if not 
in kind. For example, asceticism is a 
feature of all mysticism. There are, 
however, various degrees and kinds of 
self-discipline. The monastic vows are 
essentially mystic, but poverty, chastity, 
and obedience are interpreted by mystics 
in various ways. Poverty means one’s 
attitude toward things, not simply the 
absence of things. To desire unideal 
things, though they be absent, is not to 
be “poor in spirit.” This was the pro- 
found Franciscan interpretation of pov- 
erty. Lady Poverty to whom Francis 
was wedded was rich in spirit though 
poor in things. Chastity means essen- 
tially purity of heart and applies equally 
to the married or the unmarried. Obedi- 
ence means essentially submission to God. 

One of the most extraordinary claims 
of the mystics is that by union with God 
man becomes deified. Thus Clement of 
Alexandria said: ‘It is, then, the greatest 
of all lessons to know one’s self, for if 
one knows himself he will know God, 
and knowing God, he will be made like 
God.” Athanasius affirmed that “He 
became flesh that we might be made 
capable of receiving Divinity.”” Eckhart 
uses these bold words, “Our Lord says 
to every loving soul, ‘I became man for 
you. If you donot become God for me, 
you do me wrong’.” Quotations from 
the mystics of a like nature might be 
indefinitely increased. Dean Inge, who 
with an increasing number of critics, 
believes that Christian thought before 
and after the rise of the New Testament 
was profoundly influenced by the mys- 
tery religions, affirms that the idea of 
deification got into Christian mysticism 
through the mysteries. However start- 
ling the language they often employ, by 
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deification the Christian mystics simply 
mean that man may be saved because of 
his kinship to God. It is not Christian 
teaching that by union with God man’s 
personality is absorbed by or in the 
divine to such an extent as to lose its 
identity. It is characteristic of the best 
Christian mystics to be profoundly 
ethical in their teaching. They believe 
pre-eminently in doing good works. The 
Christian mystic seeks union with God 
not that he may swoon away into noth- 
ingness. St. Francis of Assisi and St. 
Catherine of Sienna, the two greatest 
Italian mystics, experienced at times 
overwhelming ecstasies; yet this did not 
prevent them from exercising rare com- 
mon sense in human affairs. In other 
words, as Boehme says, with regard to 
deification, ‘‘The deity comprehendeth 
the soul, but doth not alter it (from 
being a soul), but only giveth it the 
divine source or property of the majesty” 
(quoted by Addison, p. 71). And 
Ruysbroeck: “But even if the divine 
union be effected without medium, we 
must understand that God and the 
creature can never be confounded. The 
distinction remains forever inviolable” 
(quoted by Addison, p. 72). 

If it be asked, now, how the meeting- 
place of man and God is to be found, the 
answer is that it is effected by contem- 
plation. “This is,” says Dr. Addison, 
“in one sense, an exercise of the mind, 
in another, it implies not the logical 
faculty but one which is mysterious and 
little known” (p. 75). And it is this 
faculty the mystic is supposed to train 
and employ—it is an organ, he affirms, 
that is common not to a few geniuses, 
but to all men and is found in the depth 
of one’s nature. Rufus Jones says that 


“God is the ground of the soul, and in 
the depth of their being all men partake 
of one central divine life.” Mysticism 
has been defined as “the art of finding 
God in one’s self.” Knowledge of God 
must be, then, according to the mystic, 
personal, direct, intuitive. We know 
God, said Plotinus, by “another intellect, 
different from that which reasons and is 
denominated rational.” “Herein,” says 
Dr. Addison, “does mysticism differ 
from those forms of religion which we 
call the dogmatic or intellectual, or 
which we call the ritualistic or institu- 
tional. The mystic is however in all 
other respects like all other Christians 
plus the use of this organ” (p. 97). 
The mystic admits it is true, that this 
“organ” needs to be further explored 
before it can be adequately defined; but 
he is positive as to its existence and for 
the defense of its reality he calls in the 
aid of the philosophies of James and 
Bergson. 

Naturally mysticism has not escaped 
criticism. There are those who ask, “If 
spiritual truth cannot be apprehended 
by the mind, the logical faculty, how can 
it be apprehended?” Thus the most 
pitiless criticism of mysticism is prob- 
ably that of George Santayana, to whom 
Bergson and all his works are anathema, 
and to whom mysticism appeals, appar- 
ently, only aesthetically. Says San- 
tayana (Reason and Religion, pp. 277 .): 

The mystic is all faith, all love, all 
vision, but he is each of these things in vacuo, 
and in the absence of any object. 

Mysticism can exist, in varying degrees, 
at any stage of rational development. 
Saints and philosophers grow mystical in 
their highest flights. But mysticism is not 
an ultimate attitude, rather is it the most 
primitive of feelings and only visits formed 
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minds in moments of intellectual arrest and 
dissolution. It can exist in a child, very 
likely in an animal—indeed only the pure 
mystics are the brutes. 

All religion, science, art is subject to 
incidental mysticism; but in no case can 
mysticism stand alone and be a basis of 
anything. 

Furthermore in his Poetry and Religion 
(p. 15) Santayana affirms that 


the ideal of mysticism is exactly contrary 
to the ideal of reason; instead of perfecting 
the human nature, it seeks to abolish it; 
instead of building a better world, it would 
undermine the foundations even of the world 
we have already built; instead of developing 
our minds to greater scope and precision, it 
would return to the condition of proto- 
pla. .... While the Christian mystics 
have clung, out of respect for authority, to 
traditional theology, such concessions are 


_inconsistent with the mystical spirit which 


will never be satisfied, if fully developed and 
fearless, with anything short of Absolute 
Nothing. 

Criticism we imagine does not, how- 
ever, greatly disturb the born, or even 
made, mystic. He is certain of the 
validity of his religious experience. He 
does not believe he is putting his faith 
in a vacuum. Mysticism is the life- 
blood of all religion. If we know or 
believe that God exists, we cannot prove 
it by the logical faculty. Thus far 
mysticism is true to the facts. But 
many thinkers are unwilling to accord 
to intuition that place of supremacy 
Bergson gives it. They would say that 
if we believe in God and experience him 
it is with our whole personality. Again, 
are we to consider the mystic the nor- 
mally spiritual person and must every 
religious person become converted? Dr. 
Addison, for example, lays great stress 


upon conversion. That the mystic is 
a true type of a religious man one need 
not deny, even if he believes it is not a 
normal, but an abnormal, type. The 
mystic is an adventurer in the realm of 
mystic is “an adventurer in the realm 
of the spirit” —his experience is a true 
one for him, but not necessarily for all. 
We cannot consider a person unspiritual 
if he cannot relish, for example, Dante. 
As to conversion, many spiritual persons 
have never experienced it. Dean Inge 
says among his friends he never knew 
one who had been converted. If James, 
in his Varieties of Religious Experience, 
makes much of the data of conversion, 
we must remember that the book has 
been dubbed “Some Wild Religions I 
Have Known,” and that the data are 
drawn from narrow sources. 

The fact is there are various types of 


the Christian: a man may be a human-' 


ist, a mystic, a scientific, or an institu- 
tionalist—a Christian. The history of 
the church shows that when one type 
becomes too powerful there is a reaction 
and so every age seems to be in rebellion 
to its predecessor. If the mystic at his 
worst is prone to trust to vagaries, to be 
self-centered, to flee the world, to be 
unsocial and unethical, the institution- 
alist too easily cultivates the arts of the 
politician and stresses unduly practical 
activity, to the detriment of the claims 
of the mind and the heart. Just now 
a visible reaction is setting in against 
institutionalism. People are becoming 
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weary with the growing complexity of 
church machinery, with philosophies and 
theologies about God. There is a great 
hunger for spiritual religion. But many 
of the rulers of the churches do not suf- 
ficiently perceive this or think to feed 
the hunger by making the machinery 
of the church more and more compli- 
cated. Church machinery does not 
create great spiritual leaders. It does 
not require deep spirituality or fine cul- 
ture to keep the church machine well 
oiled. The church machine is of course 
necessary, but in the long run it is found 
that the machine has no oil if the mystic 


-well has run dry. We may not expect 


great religious leaders until mysticism 
has become again the predominant force 
in the church. 

Not since before the Reformation has 
there been so much interest in the sub- 
ject of mysticism as there is today. The 
causes for the recrudescence of mysticism 
aremany. There is the reaction against 
the overinstitutionalized type o/ religion 
that has been growing in vigor during 
the last two or three generations; the 
revolt from hard materialism and the 
arrogance of science; secularism; the pos- 
itively spiritual and aesthetic charm 
and attractiveness of much that is mys- 
tical; the philosophy of James, Euken, 
and Bergson. The church in the immedi- 
ate future may diminish in numbers, but 
it is pretty safe to predict that its life 
will be more intensely spiritual and 
mystical than it has been for generations. 
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Doctrines and Facts 

The June and September issues of the 
Constructive Quarterly contain two articles 
by F. R. Tennant in which he discusses 
current tendencies in formulating the doc- 
trines of the Trinity and the Incarnation. 
These doctrines can hardly be considered 
apart from each other, and of the two the 
latter is the more basic. Both rest upon 
professed historical facts, and their truth 
depends upon trustworthiness of testimony 
and correctness of interpretation. To restate 
them is to substitute new terms, rather than 
new truths, for old, and that according to 
conceptions of humanity and religion which 
while relatively new are not evanescent. 

The Trinitarian of our day must reckon 
with mysterious concepts, the Unitarian 
with obstinate facts; and these facts are: 
Jesus’ claim, explicit or implicit, to be more 
than human, and the justification of such 
a claim in his experience. His utterances 
are self-consistent, and congruous with his 
personality, sublime and transcending his 
age, not to be accounted for by messianic 
concepts current in Jesus’ own day. The 
Fourth Gospel adds little that is not at 
least implicit in the Synoptics, which 
represent him as sinless, forgiving sin, 
and differentiating himself from other men, 
and these elements cannot be eliminated 
from the portrait without depriving it of all 
historical worth. Such is the factual founda- 
tion for the New Testament teaching of 
his pre-existence and his divinity. But 
starting out with a pre-existent subject, 
how is his human experience to be under- 
stood? The kenotic theory does not explain 
it satisfactorily. Indeed Jesus as a divine 
subject is not an ultimate datum for theol- 
ogy, but rather the hypothetical presupposi- 
tion for facts that need explaining. But 
tritheism is the logical consequence of the 
doctrine of the incarnation of a pre-existent 


subject, and although most Trinitarians balk 
at tritheism, the religious value of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity lies in the conception of 
distinct agents rather than distinct activities. 
The idea of God as a social being is mean- 
ingless apart from a plurality. But is 
monotheism preferable to tritheism after 
all, if the three subjects are equal and in 
complete harmony? Of course there is no 
philosophical necessity that the number 
of persons be three; that rests upon his- 
torical considerations. 

If, then, the conception of Jesus as a 
divine subject issues in tritheism—a not 
altogether fatal objection—is any other 
explanation of the facts possible? The 
alternatives are to regard him as on a higher 
level than man, though not a divine subject, 
or else as a unique man but normally 
human. In the former case, appeal is made 
to divine immanence. Not only, however, 
is such an explanation inconsistent with a 
truly Trinitarian conception, but immanence 
needs to be defined more carefully. If it 
means the elimination of secondary causes, 
it is pantheistic rather than theistic. If it 
implies inspiration or suggestion, these might 
be regarded in the case of Jesus as con- 
ditioned upon moral sympathy and sinless- 
ness, or the latter as a consequence of the 
former. If such inspiration is conditioned, 
we have a purely humanitarian conception of 
Jesus; if it is the condition of his moral 
superiority, we have to account for a differ- 
ence in degree from other men amounting 
almost to a difference in kind. His unique- 
ness remains unexplained. 

Finally, the prevalent demand for con- 
tinuity suggests viewing Jesus as normally 
human. The problem of his personality, 
then, is intimately connected with his 
heredity. Now there is no empirical evi- 
dence for traducianism. Physical generation 
accounts for the original objective experience 
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of the subject, but not for the subject. But 
whereas the traducianist theory is hampered 
by spatial and materialistic ideas, creation- 
ism views the origin of every individual as 
a supernatural event. Furthermore, psy- 
chology suggests as a third factor in 
experience, in addition to heredity and 
environment; genius, or the power to make 
of inherited talents or capacities more than 
is comprised in them. Jesus, then, was a 
religious genius. This solution, however, 
involves the setting aside of his pre-existence, 
but also treats too summarily factual data 
intrinsic to the gospel narrative. His 
attitude of self-differentiation from man 
remains. 

These are some of the factors to be 
considered in reaching a valid conclusion 
as to the nature and worth of Jesus’ 
personality. Subjectivism cannot furnish 
the solution; reliance upon moral con- 
sciousness requires supplementing by a 
philosophy of the world and God which 
is the outcome of reflection upon the whole 
range of human experience. Above all, 
one must not ignore certain statistics just 
because they are difficult of assimilation 
to one’s point of view. 


Religion Described | 


Most definitions of religion are either too 
broad or too narrow, and of the two faults 
the latter is the more serious as it makes 
inexplicable many of the phenomena of 
religion. Thus for example, early Bud- 
dhism has more real religion in it than 
later Buddhism though lacking some 
supposedly essential characteristics of a 
religion. In the American Journal of 
Theology for July, in lieu of a definition, 
A. S. Woodburne attempts a description of 
religion which is a collective term and must 
be considered psychologically. 

What elements characterize the religious 
attitude? In the first place it is social, 
though the two are not identical. It in- 
volves a larger world of social relation- 
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ships. Ceremonial is important not for 
the self alone but as a social attitude to- 
ward the extra-human environment. This 
factor is especially characteristic of mystery 
religions, and the sustaining elements in 
theistic religions are social. 

Again religious experiences are in the 
realm of faith rather than of proof. 
Religion in its ministry to life deals with 
the future as well as the present; it is con- 
cerned with ideals, and the way of attaining 
these is by faith. Religion demands ad- 
venture toward an ideal, and in so doing 
requires participation. The scientific atti- 
tude begins where participation ceases; 
religious experiences are simply data to 
the observer. 

A third element indispensable to the 
religious attitude is appreciation. A belief 
expresses a value, and religion interprets 
values in terms of cosmic relationships. 
The Christian view of life is an inter- 
pretation and evaluation of events helping 
to a life increasingly in harmony with the 
mind of Christ. The technique of religion, 
then, is social; its outlook, that of faith; 
its attitude, that of evaluation. 

A Word of Appreciation 

In the Christian Century for September 
30, Carl Sandburg comments upon the 
social-reconstruction program issued by the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. Its declaration that the use of 
violence is not confined to revolutionary 
groups, he characterizes as unconventional, 
indicating a gratifying open-mindedness 
and absence of exclusiveness. The working- 
man has absented himself from church 
largely on account of its lack of vision or 
its exclusiveness; the open mind, the open 
heart, the open life, will win him back. 

Whatever differences of opinion there 
may be as to social technique, there can be 
none as to the use of violence. Repression 
by violence never works. At present much 
hangs on the church’s attitude toward class 
consciousness and the use of violence. 
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Does the Golden Rule Work ? 

In the September Expositor, J. M. E. 
Ross calls attention to the shift from the- 
ology to ethics in attacks upon Christianity. 
Formerly the Golden Rule was taken for 
granted by friend and foe alike. Now it 
is seen to be not only difficult to understand 
but dangerous to apply. Following Hobbes, 
who said its observance would be possible 
only in a Christian world, Spencer and 
especially Nietzsche have attacked the prin- 
ciple itself, and Tolstoi’s defense of its un- 
limited application is of a nature to repel 
common sense. 

Is the Golden Rule practicable in com- 
petitive society? Advantage is sure to be 
taken of the man who follows i. Does 
Christianity, then, imply economic suicide ? 
Again, is not self-denial opposed to a proper 
ideal of self-development ? At a time when 
so much stress is laid upon the latter, any 
doctrine of self-repression must fight for 
its life, and it would seem that this place 
of the Christian ethic is losing its hold, 
notably upon women, who have hitherto 
given it their adherence much more than 
have men. Yet more serious, however, is 
the objection that one may injure one’s 
neighbor by always giving in to him. An 
example of this is seen in the imposition 
practiced upon Samuel Butler by a friend 
whom he supplied with money for thirty- 
three years, often at the cost of severe self- 
denial, only to find afterward that the 
“friend” had a larger income during the later 
years than the giver. Butler had the satis- 
faction of doing no less than his full duty, 
but was his generosity really beneficial to 

the recipient ? 

Two considerations help in surmounting 
these difficulties. One is that to please 
one’s neighbor is not enough; one must 
rather have his welfare in view. The second 
is that theology helps ethics by supplying a 
cosmic outlook in which temporary failure 
is transcended. Jerusalem may have been 
the worse for the Cross, but the world was 
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better for it. Christ’s example must be 
followed if the world is to be made a help 
rather than a hindrance to the Christian 
life. 

Psycho-Analysis and Divine Grace 


These terms apparently have little in com- 
mon, but Jared S. Moore sets forth the rela- 
tion of the two in the American Church 
Monthly for September. Between the advo- 
cates of psycho-analysis there is no little mu- 
tual misunderstanding. Thelatter is a theory 
concerning motives underlying conduct, and 
a method of disclosing hidden motives, 
eradicating them so far as harmful, especially 
by substituting helpful ones. Freud and 
his followers distinguish between the fore- 
conscious and the unsconscious, using the 
former term to designate such elements 
as the subject is not immediately aware of, 
for example those that are instinctive or 
habitual; whereas the unconscious stands 
for what is cut off from active consciousness, 
as when one momentarily forgets a familiar 
name. Such mental phenomena are men- 
tally caused. The unconscious is due to a 
conflict of motives with personal ideals, 
which accounts for other phenomena as 
slips of tongue or pen, personal prejudices, 
and emotional states. This conflict of 
mental energy, the libido, with a repressive 
influence, the censor, results in indirect 
expressions of the libido. 

Different conceptions of the libido have 
been advocated, notably those of Freud, 
Alfred Adler, and Jung. According to 
Freud it is exclusively sexual, though not 
simply in the physical sense; but with that 
qualification his conception loses its defi- 
niteness and exclusiveness, and in any case 
isinadequate. Adler traces it to the instinct 
of self-assertion, an important element, in- 
deed, but notexhaustive. Jung’s view ismore 
comprehensive: the libido is a manifestation 
of psychical energy having as twin roots 
the instincts of nutrition and reproduction. 
Little attention, however, has been paid to 


the nature of the censor, which no less than 
the libido is instinctive. W. Trotter has 
shown the existence of a third instinct: 
herd opinion with the physical energy of 
instinct. In human society is community 
instinct the censor? It is to be noticed that 
social forces are not merely repressive: they 
have positive significance; furthermore the 
herd complex of nutrition, self-preservation, 
and sex, conflicts with the personal complex 
on different levels, as pointed out by Dr. W.H. 
B. Stoddart in his New Psychiairy. Thus 
convention or public opinion is the com- 
munity instinct proper; the sense of moral 
obligation is a stage higher; and above both 
is religion or the power of divine grace. 
Does not the censor, then, correspond to this 
personal complex, less repressive and more 
positive as it ascends in the scale, culmi- 
nating in religion which is essentially a posi- 
tive force, strengthening phychical energy ? 


Our Debt to the Pilgrims 


The Pilgrims’ conception of democracy 
is the theme of two articles by Epaphro- 
ditus Peck in Christian Work, issues of 
September 4 and September 11. Many of 
the ideas and positions of the Pilgrims, both 
those shared with men of their day and those 
peculiar to themselves, were only of tempo- 
rary significance, but some of the principles 
for which they had to contend have proved 
of lasting worth. This is especially true of 
democracy. They broke not only with the 
established church and the government, but 
also with the social organization of their day, 
when democracy was detested no less than 
bolshevism is now. Their fusion of church 
and state was not peculiar to them, but in 
consequence of that their lofty conception 
of the individual soul led them to democracy 
first in religion and then in politics. Their 
chief interest was to build a social organism 
that should protect their most cherished 
religious institutions. Conditions were 
favorable in the new world as they were not 
in England, so political democracy made 
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greater headway here, and was furthered by 
a plan of education that would fit all men 
to be citizens, and some to be leaders. 

It is to the spirit and ideal of the Pil- 
grims that we look rather than to their 
specific institutions which bore the impress 
as well of the peculiar limitations of 
their faith, and that spirit finds notable 
expression in three documents: the May- 
flower Compact, the Fundamental Orders of 
Connecticut, and the sermon preached by 
Thomas Hooker just before the adoption of 
the Fundamental Orders. The first of these 
was such a social contract as Hobbes postu- 
lated for the beginnings of government. 
While expressing full loyalty to the king, it 
was made possible and necessary because 
the Pilgrims were out of bounds—beyond 
the limits of his authority. 

The Fundamental Orders of 1639 is the 
first written constitution in history, and has 
no mention of king, prelate, or of Great 
Britain, even, thus going beyond the May- 
flower Compact. Thomas Hooker, its in- 
forming genius, had revolted from the 
ministerial aristocracy of the Massachusetts 
colony, and the Connecticut, like the Ply- 
mouth Colony, had practically universal 
suffrage. In 1638 he preached a sermon 
which has only recently been recovered in 
which he argued that God permits the 
people to choose their own magistrates, who 
should be elected according to the will of 
God. To limit the power of these officials, 
not according to whim or self-interest, a 
free constitution is both necessary and desir- 
able. As the school by its training the 
intelligence of the prospective citizenry is 
entitled to state support, so is the church 
which molds the character of the citizens. 
While we no longer concede this last prin- 
ciple, this.utterance as a whole is a worthy 
contribution to the literature of advancing 
democracy. 

Strange Bedfellows 

The Oxford Movement seems far removed 

indeed from the Pilgrim Fathers, yet a 


writer in the Expository Times for September 
urges that the true significance of Tractari- 
anism is seen less in its insistence upon 
apostolic succession and sacramental grace 
than in its indorsement of certain positions 
taken by the Pilgrims. Herbert G. Wood 
calls attention to Newman’s advocacy of the 
autonomy of the church, as he opposed the 
dictation of the state, thus siding with 
Puritans and Separatists in their conten- 
tion that the church while accepting support 
and protection from the state may never be 
subservient to it. Thus Newman and his 
friends trace their true apostolic succession 
through Barrow, Greenwood, and Penry 
rather than Latimer, Ridley, and Cranmer. 

Another point of contact is emphasis 
upon discipline, insisting that the church 
enforce its own laws. A notable example 
is that of the marriage law. Differing from 
each other as to theory of marriage, they 
were alike in resisting the imposition by the 
state of a practice opposed to their own 
theory. Indeed the Oxford Movement con- 
ceded the principle of that dissent which 
they so despised when they maintained that 
separation on account of some fundamental 
doctrine is not a sin but a duty. As never 
before the church needs an independent 
life and an independent testimony. 

The Christian Century publishes a sup- 
plement dated September 30, including an 
article by John Spargo on “The Futility of 
Preaching,” together with three replies 
which won prizes among many submitted 
in a competition conducted by that periodi- 
cal, and a rejoinder by Mr. Spargo; also an ed- 
itorial from the Outlook on the same subject. 

Mr. Spargo, believing in the church as 
a social institution, contrasts the attitude 
of Socialists twenty-five years ago, who 
assumed that the church was about to pass 
away, and favored the use of such church 
buildings as were suitable for public forums, 
while cathedrals might serve as civic muse- 
ums. Now many of them recognize organ- 
ized religién as an enduring factor in society. 
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He maintains, however, that the church 
exists primarily for worship and devotion: 
its true function is to make worship more 
beautiful, helpful, and inspiring; and that 
it is necessary to distinguish between the 
functions of religious individuals and of 
organizations of such. The church is a 
good agent to promote social consciousness, 
not to carry out social programs. “Its 
business is with the dynamics of progress.” 

The pulpit, however, is the church’s 
weak spot. In days of unrest and a sort of 
messianic expectancy, ministers are but 
increasing the general confusion. All the 
preaching done in a year is probably less 
effective than the work of one farmer or 
school teacher. Judgments of ministers on 
public questions count less than those of 
any other class. Preaching is really an 
anachronism coming down from the 
times when there were few Bibles and few 
people were literate. Expository and doc- 
trinal preaching are no longer necessary. 
Hence the minister lectures instead, with 
nothing of importance to say to an intelligent 
congregation week after week. His use of 
materials is limited and one-sided. More- 
over the moral and religious problems of 
educated, enlightened people are beyond the 
grasp of the average minister, known as 
they are only by experience. Withal “the 
man of intellectual vision and integrity is 
at a big disadvantage in the ministry today.” 
A new ministry is needed, not of preachers, 
but of men who know life. 

Dr. E. B. Allen, winner of the first prize, 
points out that the minister has the unique 
task of interpreting eternal verities and 
giving the upward look. The preacher is 
essential to his church as a leader, and such 
men as President Wilson, Herbert Hoover, 
and Lloyd George have borne ample testi- 
mony to the efficacy of his leadership. The 
critic appears to be unfamiliar with modern 
preachers and preaching. Not all have the 
remarkable success of a Washington 


Gladden, but many are leaders of their 
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communities, and this is notably true in 
college and university centers. 

Rev. L. C. Douglas suggests that Mr. 
Spargo’s outburst was specifically occasioned 
by some unfortunate experience as auditor. 
He remarks upon the peculiar vulnerabil- 
ity of the ministry as compared with other 
callings: its weaknesses more evident, its 
successes less apparent. He thinks that the 
criticism is directed really at the incompe- 
tence of the ‘‘average minister,” of whom 
the critic is but ill-informed. The efficacy 
of preaching is seen in the comfort given by 
its message of hope, overcoming death, and 
in such social institutions as hospitals and 
settlements, in the prohibition movement 
and the liberation of women, in the preva- 
lence of the principle of human brotherhood. 
The pulpit is a chief source of interest in 
sociological problems. 

Rev. E. B. Barnes admits the need of 
criticism, but insists on the predominance 
and influence of good preaching, although 
the minister is hampered by details and 
machinery. He, too, instances the prohibi- 
tion movement and the attitude of the gov- 
ernment during the war, and makes much 
of the minister’s work as pioneer and popu- 
larizer of the social gospel. 

In his rebuttal, Mr. Spargo charges some 
of his opponents with quibbling, and says 
of others that their resentment at the intru- 
sion of an “outsider” is evidence enough of 
their narrowness. He says that his stric- 
tures on modern preaching are based upon 
a wide experience through many years, in 
which he has listened to more sermons than 
most preachers have, and suggests that 
much testimony as to the value of preaching 
is about on a par with testimonials to help, 
received from habit-forming patent medi- 
cines. He urges again that emphasis be 
placed upon the social implications of the 
gospel, and not upon programs, which like 
creeds are divisive. Especially is there need 
of a specialized ministry, as different quali- 
fications are required for pastor, leader in 
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worship, and preacher. Men with the 
preaching gift ought to travel about, that 
many communities might profit by their 
ability; but ordinarily oratory is a handicap 
to the man engaged in the care of souls. 


More Criticisms of the Churches 


Another critic of the church appears in 
William G. Shepherd, writing in the August 
Harper’s, who finds in current life various 
manifestations of a groping after the invis- 
ible and spiritual—an interest in the super- 
natural rather than a revival of religion. 
Indeed, only a few are turning to the church; 
they do not find there what they are seeking, 
and probably there are more seekers of the 
spiritual outside of the church than inside. 
Small wonder when the twenty-six million 
members of Protestant churches in this 
country average little more than ten dollars 
per year in support of their church, 
pay their ministers poorly, are mostly 
middle-class, with women in the majority 
and running the local churches, with few 
wage-earners or men of means among them, 
with preaching as the chief, in many cases 
almost the sole, activity, with few commu- 
nity leaders in their number, except in rural 
districts, with very few recruits for the 
ministry, with the passing of theology and 
the vain attempt to substitute sociology, 
with half-baked social programs on the one 
hand, and opposition to a social gospel on 
the other. Nothing more than the self- 
criticism of the Interchurch World-Move- 
ment is needed to show that the church is 
in a bad way and in danger of ceasing to 
be a force. 

To this gloomy forecast, Henry Sloane 
Coffin makes rejoinder. The denomination- 


alism for which the church is so often con- 
demned is more apparent than real. The 
education of church members is above the 
average. The critic lays too much stress 
upon numbers and money. Moreover, 
could not much the same be said of such 
other institutions as the government, 
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schools, the home—that they are in a bad 
way, when one surveys only their weak- 
nesses? What is the church doing and 
trying to do? For one thing, it is the only 
organization whose aim is to furnish Chris- 
tian ideals and convictions, such as faith in 
man, in ideals, in the universe. It is the 
one institution that supplies contact with 
the invisible God. To it we owe the major- 
ity of public-spirited, socially minded citi- 
zens. Theology, as orderly thinking about 
the religious life, naturally changes from age 
to age. Sociology, or rather the social 
message of the church, is imperative from 
inner even more than outer necessity. 
Criticisms of the church are, after all, en- 
couraging, as showing that people are 
thinking about it, not ignoring it. And, 
indeed, there is no manifest falling off as 
compared with the past, which we tend to 
idealize. The church is as much a going 
concern as ever. 


Prohibition as Seen in Europe 

Frederick Lynch gives an account in 
Christian Work for September 11 of what 
Europe thinks about prohibition in this 
country. In England he finds three classes 
of opinion: radical temperance reformers 
who are in favor of following our example; 
others who regard the sentiment for “per- 
sonal liberty” as too strong for prohibition 
to be practicable, and who prefer the Swed- 
ish plan; and still others who are opposed 
to prohibition regardless of whether it would 
work or not, as a step toward paternalism 
and socialism. In France and Switzerland 
there is little interest in prohibition except 
as a matter of world-news; but in those two 
countries and in Belgium there is an increas- 
ing movement for total abstinence. Mr. 
Lynch concludes that prohibition sentiment 
is stronger in Europe than most people 
suppose. 

Modernism in Islam 

Modernism is not confined to the Roman 
Catholic church, but Dr. H. P. Smith finds 
an example of it in Islam, of which he tells 
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in the American Journal of Semitic Literature 
for July. Six years ago, Abdur Rahman 
of India published in England A Critical 
Examination of the Sources of Islamic Law. 
Nowlslam is a church-state, so that the terms 
“lawyer” and “theologian” are synony- 
mous. The sources of its law are fourfold: 
fundamentally the Koran, supplemented 
first by the example of Mohammed as set 
forth in the Hadith or tradition; then by 
the common sense of the Moslem com- 
munity, that is to say, the lawyers who 
have always been conservative; and finally 
by analogy—an extension of the first three 
sources. All these are rejected by the 
author, even while he insists that nothing 
is to be learned from Europe or America in 
matters of religion. He makes primary 
the unity of Allah, the divine mission of 
Mohammed, and the inspiration of the 
Koran, which, however, is to be taken as a 
set of moral precepts rather than a code of 
laws. The Hadith are without value as 
being collected late and uncritically, while 
the Igma, or common consent, should be the 
voice of the living community, not just the 
lawyers. Abdur Rahman thus without 
fully realizing it undermines the whole social 
system of Islam. For instance, he says that 
the Koran does not recognize slavery, teach- 
ing that all are one family and all Moslems 
are brothers. Yet abolition of slavery 
within Islam has come only by pressure from 
Christian lands. Again his claim that po- 
lygamy is not sanctioned and that four 
wives are allowed not at the same time but 
one after another is clearly inconsistent with 
Mohammed’s example and teaching. He 
says further that Mohammed received the 
Koran by direct divine inspiration, but 
denies the existence of the golden tablet in 
heaven and the dictation of Gabriel, explain- 
ing angels and demons as forces of nature, 
favorable and otherwise. 

Like the Catholic modernist, Abdur 
Rahman seeks to retain his church connec- 
tion and at the same time appropriate the 


accredited results of philosophical and his- 
torical study. His course is the more diffi- 
cult, however, in view of the relatively 
greater strength of the social as well as theo- 
logical vested interests against which he 
contends. 

The Phantom of Liberty 


In the North American Review for Octo- 
ber, Alleyne Ireland questions whether we 
have liberty in the United States. In spite 
of unusually favorable conditions and oppor- 
tunities during nearly one hundred and fifty 
years of self-determination, can we say that 
this country excels in national or local gov- 
ernment, in food production and distribu- 
tion, in education, in industrial or adminis- 
trative technique, or in a larger measure of 
social and political freedom? If we have not 
more freedom, why not, and if we have it, 
why all this unrest? Are our citizens more 
free than any others as to worshiping or not, 
working or not, spending or saving, eating 
and drinking what they please, living as they 
please? Or if these do not constitute social 
liberty, have we any more of that social 
equality which is but equality of opportunity, 
since desires and abilities vary? 

If we speak of political liberty that should 
mean effective popular control over officials 
and legislation. But in the Supreme Court 
we have government of rather than for and 
by the people, and to win the war constitu- 
tional government was seriously weakened. 
At present we have no responsible govern- 
ment, as in England, where cabinet officials 
are accountable to the people. 


Oculists Needed 


Fleta C. Springer finds in the oculist and 
the defects he seeks to remedy an analogy 
for some serious difficulties in the world- 
society. No two people see alike, all are 
more or less astigmatic; some cannot see 
the other side of the street, and others cannot 
see the stars. Worst of all, as she points 
out in the October Harper’s, they do not 
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realize their need of treatment. It would 
almost seem that blindness is necessary to 
agreement. 

The only way of finding what other 
people really think and of showing them 
what we think, is to adjust our forces. The 
fixed focus is the occupational disease of 
politics. The expert is apt to be myopic, 
examining his data out of relationship. 
Thus too we have the fallacy of first-hand 
observation: the man whose answer to 
every argument about the war for instance 
is “I was there, I sawit.” Av present Europe 
has the illusion of the far; we, of the near. 
Civilization seems to be in the hands of 
men of fixed shortsightedness. 


How Reaction Helps 


Writing under this caption in the New 
Republic for September 1, John Dewey calls 
attention to the prevalent conviction that 
reaction somehow helps in the process of 
attaining freedom, which we are discovering 
requires eternal vigilance not so much in 
removing obstructions as in altering funda- 
mental conditions. Just what part does 
the reactionary play in this process? An 
answer is to be found in history guided by 
psychology. 

First of all, reaction clarifies issues by 
revealing obscure facts and hidden forces. 
Oppression itself does not produce love of 
liberty; instead it dulls perception and de- 
stroys energy. It helps only as it awakens 
the mind and focuses its attention on facts 
that should remain concealed. This may 
happen from the desire to make permanent 
the temporary possession of strategic power. 
For instance, the terms of the peace settle- 
ment have convinced many that the war 
itself was due to economic greed. Wrongly 
or rightly, the outcome is read back into the 
underlying motives. 

Again reaction advertises radicalism and 
makes it respectable, by its indiscriminate 
condemnation of everything that opposes 
it. To be called a bolshevist by some 
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people isa compliment. Furthermore it com- 
pels the radical to come to closer grips with 
realities. By its fear of labor, reactionary 
industry brings to light the power of labor, 
and it is permanently weakened by the reve- 
lation of its motives and objects. 


Leisure in Work 

The Contemporary Review for August 
contains an estimate of the significance of 
leisure, by Foster Watson. Underlying the 
current demand for leisure is the assumption 
that work is at best unpleasing. Is not the 
real contrast, however, between leisure and 
haste rather than leisure and work, and may 
not one’s occupation combine work and 
leisure ? The ideal of leisure, suggested by 
the very word school, has largely been lost 
from modern education, and greatly to its 
disadvantage, for it is neither wise nor safe 
to force mind-speed. Leisure properly is 
recognition of the individual time element, 
allowing each to go his own pace. It is the 
tension and pressure of getting on which is 
opposed to the highest values of work and 
play as well from which leisure offers a 
respite; but that respite should accompany 
the process instead of following it. Leisure 
and reflection belong together, and thinking 
is more essential than knowledge. Religion 
suffers when the element of leisure is sub- 
ordinated, as too often happens. Origi- 
nating in animal reverie, with its slackening 
of tension, leisurely thinking makes possible 
the highest quality of work and the fullest 
organization of experience. 

Assimilating Immigrants 

There has been a great deal of theorizing 
about immigration from the standpoint of 
what must be done, according to Allen T. 
Burns in the Survey for October 2. But 
the Carnegie Corporation Siudies in Methods 
of Immigration, approach the subject from 
a different point of view: what can be done? 
They present comparisons rather than finali- 
ties, showing what consequences are likely 
to follow different procedures, on the basis 


of a thorough investigation of all the relative 
data. Such a method is necessary to bring 
order at last out of our chaotic handling of 
immigration and Americanization. For in- 
stance, naturalization has made a test of 
fitness to remain in this country, without 
noticing that those most quickly naturalized 
are most quickly internationalized. Immi- 
grants have been accused of opposing the 
labor movement, whereas they have shown 
themselves willing enough to form their 
own labor organizations. We talked of pro- 
hibiting the foreign-language press, yet found 
it indispensable in securing full co-operation 
from foreign-born patriots during the war. 
Exhibitions and expositions are more 
effective than prescriptions and prohibitions 
in solving problems both of policy and of 
technique, in such matters as compulsory 
teaching of English, naturalization, and 
health administration. It is of the utmost 
importance to estimate elements of desire, 
resistance, response, and co-operation, so 
as to know what to expect. An instructive 
example is furnished by the experience of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire in deal- 
ing with schools of immigrants, the latter 
successful, the former unsuccessful because 
of a critical attitude at the start which 
aroused antagonism, and an exclusive spirit, 
imposing something from above as to which 
those directly affected had no voice. Again 
labor organization has become more success- 
ful in the hard-coal than in the steel industry 
because in the latter the point of departure 
was the craft; in the former, the individual 
worker. If immigrants are to be assimi- 
lated it is both necessary and possible to 
secure their self-assertive participation. 


Popular Social Science 


Seventeen years ago saw the beginnings 
of an institution known as “The Social 
Week of France,” a free university of social 
science, holding its sessions during one 
week in midsummer, each year at a different 
educational center. The whole day is 


given up to lectures and conferences, all 
grouping about a central theme; one year 
it is the family, another year organization 
of labor or co-operative effort or responsi- 
bilities in the various social relations. 
Nearly a thousand people gather at these 
conferences, led by the foremost Catholic 
clergymen and educators of France, drawn 
together less by the fame of leaders or the 
interest of subjects than by the Catholic 
social doctrine which inspires the whole 
enterprise. This doctrine opposes the ma- 
terialism of orthodox economists, as it 
places respect for personality above maxi- 
mum production, as it opposes also their 
excessive individualism, tending to selfish- 
ness and liberalism, for it recognizes that 
industry must be regulated according to 
standards of justice and fellowship for the 
sake of the many. So it favors intervention 
by the state when necessary, and such 
measures as the shorter working day, but 
is as far removed from socialism as from 
orthodox political economy, opposing it as 
materialistic, overoptimistic in its view of 
human nature, Malthusian, and partisan. 
It is based alike on Christian ethics and on 
a realistic view of man as he is in his social 
relations, having as its motto, “Science 
to direct action.” These Social Weeks, 
interrupted by the war, were resumed a 
year ago at Metz, and they have been 
successfully imitated in Italy, Spain, Bel- 
gium, and other countries. Subjected to 
criticism at times on the part of ultra- 
conservatives, they have received the sanc- 
tion of Catholic authorities, and so have been 
a means of winning sympathy for the 
Catholic church as well as stimulating inter- 
est in, and first-hand investigation of, social 
problems in the light of Christian principles. 


Home Assistants 


During the years from 1890 to 1910, the 
proportion of household servants among 
self-supporting women decreased from one- 
half to less than one-third, and that in spite 
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of advantageous conditions as to health, 
wages, and preparation for home-making, 
which were more than offset by long and 
uncertain hours, limited social life and 
contact with family and friends, servile 
treatment, and social stigma. These con- 
siderations, together with opportunities for 
women in other fields, help to account for 
the shortage of domestic servants, and the 
effort to remedy the situation by offering 
such training as will result in more skilled 
and higher paid service has failed because 
the offer has not been accepted, as the com- 
petition has been among employers, not 
among employed. 

Among the new standards for servants, 
or “home assistants,” as described by 
Eugenia Wallace in the North American 
Review for October, are the following: the 
eight-hour day and forty-four-hour week, 
paid vacation of two weeks and holidays, 
cash wages with extra for overtime, use of 
last name and title by members of the 
family; while the home assistant does all 
the household work except heavy washing, 
gives references, is on the job, and furnishes 
her own food and car fare. 

There are certain difficulties in the opera- 
tion of such a plan. One is the need of 
training housewives who know how to use 
such help, and a hopeful sign is the response 
already made where such training has been 
offered. There is also the question of 
evening hours, and of the better wages 
commanded by the home assistant. Per- 
haps the greatest handicap to domestic 
service has been the social stigma attaching 
to it, and the practical impossibility of bet- 
tering one’s status except by marriage. 
Accordingly certain recommendations have 
been made in addition to the requirements 
already listed, such as the abolition of tips 
and uniforms, and the use of the front 
entrance. It is imperative that the public 
re-value housework as skilled service, and 
that all condescension toward home assist- 
ants be abandoned. 


Christianity and Government Stu- 
dents—A Symposium 


In the August number of the Chinese 
Recorder there is a discussion of the attitudes 
of government students toward Christian- 
ity. (1) There is a growing interest toward 
Christianity. While often not eager to join 
Christian organizations, they are quite 
willing to learn about Christianity. There 
is an increased respect for Christianity. 
There is the hope that perhaps Christianity 
will save their country. There is in general 
a growing willingness to accept it. (2) The 
approach to Christian influence has been 
made along such lines as Bible classes, 
public lectures on the social message of 
Christianity, inner circles of Christian men 
in the schools, small informal conferences, 
Y.M.C.A. athletic work which is very 
important, and the personal influence of 
Christian teachers. The appeals through 
social service and patriotism are powerful. 
(3) The type of Christian work to which 
they respond most readily is social. They 
want a Christianity of action, and respond 
to the Bible classes that discuss the applica- 
tion of Christianity. (4) In regard to the 
government students’ relation to the 
churches, it may be said that there is no 
great influx of these students into them. 
Often the churches do not plan any special 
work for them. Some are providing special 
classes, socials, democratic clubs, and are 
having friends bring them and stay by them 
until they have formed lasting contacts. 
Much depends on the improvement of 
the minister’s message, active ministerial 
leadership, and the development of an 
organization in the churches to take care of 
the student according to his individual 
needs. (5) In order to win and hold the 
interest of students, the approach must be 
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through friendship and the more intimate 
it is the better. Discussion groups which 
take up public and individual problems 
are vehicles of the Christian appeal. An 
abrupt approach to the teachings of Christ 
usually ends with but one contact. 


The New Forces in India 


Young Men of India for August reports 
an address by Sir Michael Sadler at the 
Church House, Westminster, concerning 
India. In almost all parts of India there 
has grown up a generation of men, educated 
to a large extent in Western methods, who 
are fired by the new hope of a United 
India, “self-respecting and respected, largely 
endowed with responsible government set 
firmly in its place in the British Common- 
wealth.” British rule has given the com- 
munications and the incentive, ‘‘the 
all-India influence of a central government, 
a new insight into the ideas of the West, 
and to a remarkable degree through our 
tongue a common language.” Men who 
have grown up under such conditions 
believe that that can go farther and seek 
our guidance in doing so. They want to 
replace the traditional animosities of India, 
the profound differences of temperament 
and belief, by a new social unity. They 
want our sympathy and help in what they 
recognize to be a severe task. They want 
to make new achievements in literature, art, 
philosophy, government. 

The influence of these young men, while 
numerically few in comparison with the 
masses of the population, has spread more 
rapidly and widely than previously thought 
possible. Year after year they have come 
out of the colleges with new hopes, often 
oversanguine but ever ardent. The edu- 
cated young Indian is sensitive to the 


tensions of the West and these make a keen 
intellectual tension for him. In his eager- 
ness he snatches at formulas that come to 
him from the West, some of which are 
stable, others are not. Attracted by all 
the bright hues of reform, he comes in 
contact with a poisonous moral skepticism 
that runs through some of the literature 
of the West. He is conscious of the social 
prestige, the industrial organization, the 
applied science, amd power of the West. 
“He feels in his heart that there are things 
which are good for India and things that 
are bad, and he finds it impossible to 
disentangle the good from the bad. He 
wishes to be loyal to what he feels to be 
sound and wise in his own ancient tradition. 
He wishes to be hospitable and brave 
toward the new ideas that come to him 
from the West. His mind is torn asunder 
by doubts and hesitations.”” Never before 
has he needed so much sympathetic insight 
and guidance. Above all he needs a 
religion which shall command the full 
obedience of his heart and mind and which 
shall fully recognize the brotherhood and 
rights of all men. 

In a great way he has won his way 
through education. He realizes its values. 
He is dissatisfied with the present education 
of India and longs to see its content deepened 
and humanized. The old educational 
system that produced sages and social 
stability is gone. It does not fit this new 
day. It cannot be recalled. The closest 
thing in India to the ideal held in the old 
educational system is that of the colleges 
and schools of the missionary societies. 
While he may be alienated from these 
because they were associated with the old 
régime, yet the Indian knows in his heart 
that they contain the essence of what he 
needs. These schools and colleges have an 
inspiration and leavening power for the 
newer education being developed in India. 
India must be aided by us. “We have to 
think, with as much discrimination as we 
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should apply to our own Western people, of 
Indians, not as inferiors because of race 
and color, but as fellow-citizens, as fellow- 
subjects, and we pray in God’s good time, 
fellow-Christians.” 


Christianity and Labor Conditions 
in Africa 


In the International Journal of Missions 
for October Fulani Bin Fulani tells of the 
pressing problems of Africa. The church’s 
task in Africa cannot be understood apart 
from the present and past relations of 
Europe to Africa. “We may look upon 
the work of the church in Africa as solely 
concerned with the presentation by indi- 
viduals to individuals of an eternal message 
of salvation, unrelated to the facts of life in 
Africa today or yesterday, political, indus- 
trial, or any other. But Africans do not so 
regard the church’s work 
the gospel message by its fruits in life.” 
There is much of the attitude of slaves to 
masters. Africans still have the attitude 
of slaves and in the main feel themselves 
to be so. 

The manifesto published in Africa signed 
by two Anglican bishops and one member 
of the Presbyterian mission, while protesting 
large-scale compulsion, allocates the com- 
pulsion of all African males in East Africa 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty- 
seven to work for Europeans two months 
every year. One of the signatories has 
sincé repudiated his signature. This partial 
return to compulsion does not lie well in 
the minds of Africans. Of course these 
Protestant leaders believe that the program 
of the manifesto is better than the existing 
conditions. In East Africa as a whole no 
native tribe, chief, or individual has a legal 


right to hold land. Some of the land, 


including the greater part of the most 
fertile areas along the railways, has been 
granted by the government to Europeans. 
While it is essential that these estates be 
developed. this can be accomplished only 


by inducing the natives to leave their homes 
and work upon them. The bulk of them 
are unwilling to do this. Thus the govern- 
ment has adopted a policy to get workers. 
They have hit upon the scheme of paying 
independent salaries to tribal authorities 
to give advice to their clansmen which in 
tropical Africa it is considered seditious 
not to obey. This has made their position 
absolute as it never wasin the olddays. To 
resist this advice often means risk to the 
chief of position and salary, and loss to 
the tribe of land, stock, and life. The 
bishops’ manifesto was designed to meet 
this hard condition. Better, they say, 20 
per cent slavery than a pretended and 
empty liberty. 

The idea has gone out that the African 
is somehow different in nature from Euro- 
peans, that he should not rebel under 
provocation, that he is lazy. But it must 
be remembered that the African is produc- 
tive and industrious wherever he is free as 
in the West Indies and in British West 


RELIGIOUS 


Fifteen Years of Religious Education 


Henry F. Cope in the August number of 
Religious Education reviews the development 
in religious education that has taken place 
during the fifteen years of his secretaryship. 
There was much suspicion at the phrase 
“religious education” at the time that the 
Religious Education Association was organ- 
ized. While the most important develop- 
ment was in the realm of ideals, there have 
been many definite improvements in 
method: 

1. Preliminary work toward the collection of 
data for a scientific basis for religious education, 
especially data as to the processes with which re- 
ligious education deals. 2. New teaching meth- 
ods based on recognized laws of teaching and 
directed toward social purposes, such as the en- 
terprise and project plans, social group plans, 
and methods which enlist the child’s powers of 
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Africa. Laziness is a servile vice that has 
been manufactured for the African in East 
Africa. Another idea is that, whatever 
happens, Africans must be made to help the 
European land-owners develop their land. 
The acting governor of East Africa repudi- 
ates the allegation of government com- 
pulsion, but he adds that the work “must 
be done.” ‘Everybody knows that if the 
fourpence or sixpence a day for the laborer 
were made eightpence plenty of men would 
apply. But then private industry would 
suffer.” The “must” was the mainspring 
of the slave-trade in Africa. “Slavery 
consists not in legal status but in the power 
to enjoy men’s labors and its fruits without 
their consent.”’ If slavery is wrong, it is 
the church’s duty to destroy it. There are 
two ways: “The removal of every shred 
of political influence over African govern- 
ments and their policies by those who 
profit by African labor..... and the open- 
ing wide to Africans of the door of knowl- 
edge.” 


self-direction. Increasingly, religious education 
becomes a democratic and religious experience to 
the child, the processes of which are scientifically 
determined. 3. Church programs which combine 
the elements of activity, socialization, inspira- 
tion, and instruction. 4. Church programs 
more adequate as to time schedules, providing 
week-day instruction and training. 5. Better 
facilities as to buildings, equipment, accessories. 
6. Church programs conceived socially, (¢) com- 
munity training, (6) community schools, (c) 
community buildings. 7. Professional leader- 
ship: teachers, church directors, community di- 
rectors, editors, field workers. 8. Service in 
religious education, both lay and professional 
in church and community, the motivation basis 
for college courses. 9. Foundations and co- 
operative programs of religious education at 
state universities. 10. Inter-church-world pro- 
gram of religious education, for the first time 
according religious education essential place in 
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the work of missions and evangelism. 11. Recog- 
nition of religious education operating in new 
ways, as in the formation of public opinion 
through propaganda in press and pulpit. 12. 
More exact definition of fields, as part of de- 
velopments in co-ordination of agencies of 
leadership and propaganda. 13. Development of 
general public recognition of the fundamentally 
important place of religious education and the 
recognition of the inadequacy of even the most 
complete of our older schemes in the light of 
the social needs of our critical days. 


The social-economic crisis has led many 
persons to think seriously of the foundations 
of the social order. There has been a new 
demand for religious education that the 
ideals and actions of men may get safer 
direction. There has been increase in 
number of teachers, denominational boards, 
executive, and conferences. The churches 
are asking for directors, and the colleges and 
seminaries are seeking teachers in the field 
of religious education. It is a forward 
day for religious education. There have 
been established the bureaus of service, 
professional employment (information for 
those seeking teachers or workers), per- 
manent reference library, bureau of informa- 
tion, traveling exhibit, and headquarters. 
A mark of 1,500 new members in the Associa- 
tion has been set for this year. The work 
for the future includes the development of 
a scientific basis of religious training, of 
programs of religious education parallel 
to educational and social development, 
constant reinterpretation of ideals and 
methods in relation to changing situations, 
better co-ordination of agencies in the 
field, securing for the young a training 
that will make religious unity effective, 
giving counsel to all workers in the field, 
lay and professional, and the keeping before 
the public mind by popular propaganda the 
ideals and values of religious education. 


Present Tendencies of Religious 
Education 
Religious Education for August presents a 
summary by Henry H. Meyer of the present 


tendencies in religious education. Surveys 
conducted recently reveal the great need 
of religious education in America and other 
parts of the world. “To meet this need 
it is proposed to launch a nation-wide 
program of immediate advance in an 
endeavor to carry religious training to every 
child in the nation; to secure more time for 
religious training to every child in the 
nation; to secure more time for religious 
education through week-day and vacation 
Bible schools; to provide close supervision 
and practical training for voluntary workers, 
with adequate training facilities for profes- 
sional leaders; to enrich courses of study 
and secure more adequate financial support.” 
Editors and professors have pledged their 
support for the active promotion of this 
scheme through the religious-educational 
press of America. There come echoes from 
many parts of the world to the effect that 
organized religion is essential to peaceful 
adjustments of difficult social problems 
within and between the peoples of the world. 

There is a spirit of unity abroad in re- 
gard to religious-educational co-ordination. 
There is an almost universal disposition on 
the part of religious forces “to get together, 
and work together in an effective program 
of social betterment and Americanization 
through religious education.” Sunday- 
school forces are being reorganized. The 
International Sunday School Lesson Com- 
mittee has been reorganized. There has 
been an integrating of other organizations 
recently. There is a resultant quickening 
in co-operation and effectiveness. 

As to courses of study, since its reorgani- 
zation the International Sunday School 
Lesson Committee has set out to give a 
greater variety in lesson material. There 
is a decline in Canada and the United States 
in the use of the International Graded 
Lessons and an increasing preference for the 
departmental graded lessons. The Inter- 
national has a sub-committee working 
carefully in regard to graded courses in the 


different departments. A variety of short 
elective courses for young people have been 
prepared for publication. 

Many voluntary activities for boys, girls, 
and young people have been developed. 
Because the movement for efficiency tests 
has appealed to the all-around development 
and training of youth as a religious obliga- 
tion, it has swept the country. The move- 
ment for Canadian Girls in Training gives 
much promise. The corresponding move- 
ment in United States is the Christian 
Citizenship Training Program of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts are active and splendid 
organizations. 

In reference to public education, present 
tendencies toward a completer socialization 
and Americanization of the public-school 
curriculum and activities are much in 
evidence. There is much current legislation 
in regard to child life and education. In 
England there are indications of progress 
in the field of religious education. Uniform 


Church Militant Program 

The Chinese Recorder of August has an 
editorial presenting some phases of the 
church militant in China. There is the 
firm insistence that it is not enough to 
fight evil, but preventive measures must be 
planned if a permanent success is to be 
achieved. Recreation and education are 
essential preventive measures in all anti-vice 
campaigns. In fighting the saloon a sub- 
stitute must be found for the social need it 
has exploited. People cannot be made good 
by legal enactments, but the chances for a 
clean life are made stronger by decreasing 
the social contacts with evil. Campaigns 
against disease, gambling, or any kind of 
vice are a part of the church’s responsibility. 
Who but Christians can be expected to 
assume the leadership in this fight against 
evil? These are concrete opportunities for 
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lessons have been definitely discarded, the 
British Lessons Council is well organized 
and issues departmentally graded lessons. 
In France there is a demand that the 
religious and secular education of the 
country contribute with all its force to 
the process of national rebuilding. Protes- 
tant churches are giving attention to Sunday 
and Thursday afternoon classes, teacher- 
training, and the training of children for 
church membership. No state church now 
exists in the German Republic. Religious 
education remains a regular part of the 
school curriculum except in the secular 
schools. There is conflict between groups 
in regard to the matter. Very important 
promise in regard to religious education 
is before China. Standards of secular and 
religious education are being organized. In 
Japan great preparations are being made 
for the World Sunday School Convention 
to be held in Tokyo in October. The 
Sunday-school idea has_ gripped the 
imagination of this alert people. 


Christian service and they furnish an outlet 
for Chinese public opinion which only lacks 
organization to become a vigorous force. 
‘Success like that in Canton and Fukien is 
worth having; it makes Christianity a 
widespread influence; it furnishes also an 
outlet for pent-up Christian energy.” 

In the present party strife in China these 
campaigns help the country in a very 
practical manner. Mr. Wang, head of the 
Law Codification Commission in Peking, 
claims that the institution of social evil 
is against Chinese social sentiment, and 
this has made it, heretofore, furtive and 
secret. Lately it has been more blatant 
and open. Mr. Wang advises publicity to 
combat it; to learn the facts and make them 
known. “For those communities who 
desire to imitate Hangchow or Canton, we 
would say, first decide what is the open 


vice in your community; do not tackle all 
of them at once. Survey the vice and 
understand it.” Then through a central 
organization demonstrations can be worked 
up against it. It is essential that strong 


appeals be made to those responsible for 
public order. ‘The silence and indifference 
of Christians with regard to public evils 
are weapons in the hands of public enemies.” 


Community Manners 


The Rural Manhood for September con- 
tains a statement by Warren H. Wilson as 
to the manners appropriate to the new 
community work, “The Social Gospel 
Requires Social Behavior.” The simplest 
good manners involve promptness in all 
public services that none may be incon- 
venienced and disaffected through the 
carelessness of the leader. A people may 
be slack, but the minister must be reliable. 
To serve the whole population the Christian 
man must be “urbane.” Without grudge 
or resentment he must have a place of 
acceptance and approval for all. Like 
Father Duffy on the Rhine, the Christian 
minister wins by the irresistible geniality of 
an open heart. 

The community code calls for the atten- 
tion on the part of the community worker 
to certain people who are a public charge. 
The doctor cannot “fool around” with the 
well when he is expected to be with the sick. 
It is the minister who must appoint him- 
self to see the town drunkard, lead the unfor- 
tunate home. The sinner is a public charge. 

“The crown of community manners is 
tolerance. For this we Americans are not 
ready. We have it in our blood to improve 
our neighbor. We know just what is good 
for him, namely, the virtue we so easily 
practice—the response we have made to the 
necessity that drives us. We will not let 
him alone.” But the community is of 
many sorts. There is a complexity of 
ideas to which people are devoted. In 
fact others may have the right idea. It is 
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dangerous to presuppose the unchallenged 
right of our position. There is need for a 
large and generous tolerance. 

The best way is for every social and 
religious worker to be identified with the 
community through those of his own sex. 
“Be fearless and prompt with the other sex, 
but keep as much as you can with your 
own.” The community needs a note of 
distinction on the part of the worker. 
This is hard to attain for some, especially 
those who -hate show and do not want to 
be conspicuous. But somehow the expec- 
tation must be dramatized, dressed up for, 
or met in some courtly way. The ideal 
being set up for other men must be 
embodied. The minister ought to be a 
veritable Beau Brummel in something if 
he is to have the community attentive. 
But this something must not be an end in 
itself or unworthy of his high position. 
Care for his clothes is germane to the 
leadership of a gentleman; for his personal 
habits must be cleanly. He must accept 
no low standard, but endeavor to be perfect 
with the perfection of Jesus. Jesus Christ 
expects him to convince people by his care- 
ful conduct in all things. 


The Geneva Conference 


Finis Idleman reports the Geneva Con- 
ference in the Christian Century for Septem- 
ber 30. It represented all the Christian 
fellowships of the world, Rome alone 
excepted. It had been prepared for ten 
years and thus was not a hasty affair. It 
was evident that there should be wide 
chasms of language, tradition, and customs 
of worship. There is no need of patience in 
bridging these chasms. The Conference was 
weakened by lack of prepared program. 

Among the outstanding utterances those 
which commanded the greatest attention 
were those of the Greek Orthodox patriarchs 
and the representatives of the Anglican 
church, lately come from the Lambeth 
Conference. The patriarchs gave evidence 


of their democracy and honest eagerness. 
There were seven items in their proposal: 
an interchange of students, a cessation of 
proselyting, a united effort for the persecuted 
church wherever it suffers, love for one 
another, study and knowledge of one 
another, examination of our differences in a 
kindly spirit, and the elimination of political 
questions. 

There was a difference of opinion as to 
how far the Anglicans had changed their 
perspective. Their position was placed 
before the Conference by Bishop Gore. 
He asked if the church were not that divine 
institution, having a divinely authorized 
creed, a divinely authoritative order of 
ministry, and divinely authorized sacra- 
ments? It would seem that the Anglican 
church cannot be shaken from this position 
except by a social revolution in England 
which would mean disestablishment and a 
consequent struggle for support on the 
basis of merit. Professor Bartlett of 
Oxford and Professor Scott of Cambridge 
represented the non-episcopal bodies and 
claimed that the equating of faith and order 
represented a point of view the Noncon- 
formists could never accept. Faith is a 
growing and personal thing, and formulated 
statements can be accepted only on the 
basis that they are symbols of a faith forever 
growing beyond formulation. 

The Conference accomplished three 
things: (1) it brought together for ten 
days representatives of all sections of the 
universal church; (2) it revealed the hunger 
for unity and its value for saving from 
social chaos the Near East if not the entire 
Continent; (3) it helped to clear the atmos- 
phere. A beginning had to be made some- 
where. The co-ordination of the various 
groups for the Christian task seems more 
hopeful for the future. There is a chance 
for the development of a receptive mood 
and a kindly interest in other points of 
view. The Archbishop of Jerusalem invited 
the next world-conference to that city. 
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“It is but true to fact, however, to add 
that in view of the unabating insistence of 
the Anglican church upon orders, there is 
held to be far more hope in the first con- 
ference held in Geneva called by the Federal 
Councils of the World than in this Con- 
ference on Faith and Order. The name 
chosen for the latter gathering is significant 
and revealing: ‘The Universal Conference 
of the Church of Christ on Life and Work.’ ” 
Of that conference we may expect more 
immediate results due to the energetic and 
captivating president, the Archbishop of 
Upsala. While there are and will continue 
to be different points of view and convic- 
tions, something more precious is being 
discerned: the common yearning to save the 
world by common devotion to Christ. 


A League of All Religions 


Kashie Ram in Young Men of India in 
the issue for August, makes a plea for the 
co-operation of all religions. He mentions 
the endless sectarian quarrels and the still 
more terrible wars through which we have 
passed. He claims the whole life-work of 
Brahmanada Kershub Chunder Sen throws 
much light on the possibility of a league of 
religions. All the great world-religions are 
subject to the unity that governs the 
material universe—they are manifestations 
of the ever progressive dispensation of the 
Spirit of God, and in so far as they touch 
that spirit, form one harmonious whole. 
The old belief, that one religion was the 
true religion and that all others were false 
imitations forged by the devil, is outgrown. 
This has come about in the comparative 
study of religions by eminent Western 
scholars. God’s truth is one. It is no 
less Hindu than Christian or Mohammedan. 
It is universal and should admit no sec- 
tarian quarrel any more than science 
admits such. There are not two antagonis- 
tic sciences of chemistry, |though it exhibits 
diverse aspects. ‘We are all aware of the 
spirit of broad-mindedness in which Western 
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scientists have welcomed the discoveries of 
Sir Jagdish Chunder Bose, a distinguished 
member of the Brahmo Samaj.’”’ In 
religion, Sen saw a living unity in the midst 
of a marvelous diversity. One religion 
cannot be merged into another, because 
there is an unwillingness to lose its own 
distinctive individuality. ‘We heartily wish 
all religions to live and prosper in loving 
unity.” “All religions form one scripture 
of life and light, when the spirit of God is 
working in them.” 

But the oneness of spirit does not mean 
the reduction to one uniform type. The 
characteristic features of each will be retained 
in the union. There is one life in the 
material or spiritual world but a diversity 
of forms. Certain characteristics differen- 
tiate the four great religions of the world— 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, and Christi- 
anity. In Hinduismas inother religions there 
is good and evil. ‘Hinduism is one of the 
earliest if not the earliest revelation of 
God to man.” Its extreme pantheistic and 
polytheistic elements have done much 
mischief in India, but there are vast and 
inspiring truths that underlie higher Hin- 
duism which make for a noble devotional 
life. There are marvelous visions of the 
Unseen One in the Upanishads of the 
Vedantic period. And the Hindu spiritu- 
ality, known under the name Bhakti, 
contains the passionate love of God “like 
the deepest selfless attachment of a most 
devoted wife to her husband.” Buddhism 
has been charged with agnosticism, but 
“the greatest of India’s munis could not 
but have tied his tongue and remained 
speechless, awe-struck, in the august 
presence of the Higher Buddha in him, in 
view of the indescribable profanities that 
prevailed in his time in the name of the 
Vedic religion.” His law was righteous 
and his life in the Enlightened One is a 
splendid mirror of divine attributes. There 
one finds compassion for sentient beings and 
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a great renunciation as the way to an 
unsurpassed peace. Mohammedanism has 
blurred its pages with much of the intolerant 
spirit, but there has been an unquenchable 
faith in the “One without a second, which 
the prophet of Arabia delivered with a 
force assuredly divine, in the midst of 
the most degrading forms of image- 
worship.” 

The crowning glory of Christianity lies 
in the cross of Jesus Christ. It has given 
an inspired enthusiasm to numberless men 
and women. Its highest worship is the 
performance of good works, and there is no 
end to the activities of its public spirit. 
The league of all religions is required by 
the urgent need of national unity in India 
and a wider international union in Western 
countries exhausted by the late war. A 
foundation has been laid in the New Dis- 
pensation Church, due to the life of Chunder 
Sen and his predecessors Roy and Nanak. 
“Our creed is the science of God which 
enlightens all. Our gospel is the love of God 
which saveth all. Our church is that 
invisible Kingdom of God in which is all 
truth, all love, all holiness.” 

“We believe in the Church Universal 
which is the depository of all ancient 
wisdom, and the receptacle of all modern 
science, which recognizes in all prophets 
and saints a harmony, in all scriptures a 
unity and through all dispensations a 
continuity, which abjures all that separates 
and divides.” There is a harmony of reason 
and faith. The league in its simplest form 
is a question of give and take. It means the 
assimilation of all that is good, true, and 
beautiful in all religions. No power but 
living religion can efface the evil of sec- 
tarianism and introduce universal love and 
fellow-feeling among all mankind. It is the 
hope and trust that Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism, Christianity, and the 
other religions will join together “in the 
new dispensation of the Spirit of God.” 
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Progressive Religious Thought in America. 
By John Wright Buckham. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1919. Pp. ix+352. 
$2.25. 


Professor Buckham of the Pacific School of 
Religion is admirably qualified by training and 
temper to appraise the movement of progressive 
religious thought in America as it has been 
represented in the churches a ye the 
spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers. He has chosen 

e tercentenary of the settlement of Plymouth 
appropriately for the publication of his study. 

orace Bushnell and the Liberators are first 
considered. The estimate of Bushnell is dis- 
criminating. Then follows a careful study of 
the work of Theodore T. Munger and George 
A.Gordon. The latter is estimated very highly 
by the author as a theologian; the justification 
of his judgment can be given -_ by time. 
Two chapters on two distinguished professors 
of Andover Seminary, William J. Tucker and 
Egbert C. Smyth follow. They are excellent. 
The chapter devoted to the work of Washington 
Gladden is related closely to the one on the 
work of Dr. Tucker. A study of the work of 
Newman Smyth follows. The book concludes 
with a discerning essay of “The Future of 
Theology in America.” Dr. Buckham dis- 
plays his characteristic interest in the mystical 
aspect of religion and theology. We are left 
with a new confidence in the vitality and worth 
of theology and in the spirit of fearless 
for truth in the realm of Christian experience. 


Public Opinion and Theology. By Francis 
John McConnell. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1920. Pp. 259. $1.50. 

These are the Earl Lectures delivered at 
the Pacific School of Religion in 1920. Bishop 
McConnell takes up the important question 
of the bearing of popular will upon eheny 
in a day when we seem to have lodged all au- 
thority of a binding sort in democratic opinion. 
After an interesting introductory chapter he 
shows in six chapters what real gains accrue to 
theology from public opinion in reference to 
God, man, the Kingdom of God, salvation, and 
the Christian life. He keeps far from the 
technical language of the schools and the terms 
used above are not the captions of his interesting 
chapters. Salvation is discussed in a chapter 
entitled “Provision for Rescue,” a much more 
attractive heading. The second part of the 
book considers some of the steadying factors 
in the present situation, the last two of which 
are the modern views of Jesus and the Christ- 


like God. This is a fresh theme, strongly 
handled. Bishop McConnell says that the 
influence of the congregation itself upon preach- 
ing never has been adequately expounded. This 
is perfectly true. Nor has the whole popular 
spirit in its influence upon theology been 
expounded elsewhere, so far as we know, with 
such insight and logical setting forth as in 
these lectures. 


What Is the Kingdom of Heaven? By A. 
Clutton-Brock. New York: Scribner, 1920. 
Pp. 152. 

This study of the ideal of the Kingdom of 
Heaven as it was defined by Jesus and has been 
supremely neglected—so the author thinks—by 
the Christian people, is entirely unconventional 
in method. There are five chapters. The 
first sets forth the failure of faith in the modern 
man and insists that Christ’s doctrine of the 
Kingdom of Heaven furnishes a belief that will 
not fail. Here is an illustration of the quite 
fearless method of the writer: 

“Tt is vain to say that the war was all the 
fault of the Germans. If they are a criminal 
nation, they are a part of our European society; 
and a society cannot wash its ds of its 

iminals; they are the failures of the society in 
which they exist. The Germans have acted 
upon theories which our whole society produced, 
and in which, before the war, it took a pride. 

They have believed that the struggle for life is 

the whole of life, and so has our whole society. 

We have all talked nonsense, and they have 

ae it; that is the difference between us. 

e Criminal is always he who practises the 
nonsense talked by the respectable.” 

The second chapter sets forth the doctrine 
of the Kingdom as Christ taught it. The third 
with keen insight defines the logic of the King- 
dom. The fourth chapter shows the relation 
of the Kingdom to politics; the fifth discusses 
its relation to the individual. The author 
one of the doctrine of the Kingdom as a 

ogma, which, he says, “ought to be the dogma 
of the church, and the main dogma for every 
individual member of it.” He feels that 

“between the Athanasian creed and talk about 

the Blood of Jesus, the doctrine of the Kingdom 

has been almost lost.” With an almost furious 
scorn for the failure of the church, as he con- 
ceives it, he calls all Christians to make the 

Kingdom of Heaven a reality in all the relations 

of the new world which must be created out of 

the ruins of civilization that remain from the 

Great War. It is a passionate and beautiful 

treatment of Jesus and his chief doctrine, 

bearing the mark of the artist and the prophet. 
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This book must be read slowly, reflected upon 
earnestly; it is a significant discussion of a 
supreme subject. 


The Disease and Remedy of Sin. By W. 
Mackintosh Mackay. New York: Doran, 
1920. Pp. xii+308. $2.50. 


The author is pastor of Sherbrooke Church, 
Glasgow. He has been trained in medicine 
and theology. He approaches the subject from 
the standpoint of a pastor, whose work has 
brought him into closest touch with men. He 
holds that religion is of the very substance of 
life. He examines the matter of spiritual 
health with the thoroughness of the — 
to the body. He describes his book as “an 
essay in the psychology of sin and salvation 
from a medicinal standpoint.” The first one 
hundred and fifteen pages have to do with the 
character of sin as di . The remaining 
chapters deal with the remedies for sin. The 
chapter headings reveal the method of the 
preacher; such as these are inviting: ‘Prayer 
as a Medicine of the Soul”; ““Remedia Crucis”; 
“The Divine Surgery of Pain’; “The Faith 
of Little Children—Preventive Spiritual Medi- 
cine.” Preachers rp cee and all students 
of the phenomena of Christianity will find this a 


fresh, stimulating book. It will add a new 
accent to the usually dismal discussions of sin 
and salvation. We felt the joy that arises 
from new certainty that there is help for the 
soul in its sin and sickness and that getting 
well by God’s help is about the finest experience 


in all life. 


Childhood and Character. By Hugh Hart- 
shorne. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1920. 
Pp. viiit+282. $1.75. 


Professor Hartshorne has written this book 
in order to introduce his readers “to the study 
of childhood religion at first hand.” In the 
first chapter, which is of the greatest importance 
in laying the basis for the discussion, high ground 
is taken. Our interest in the religious character 
of childhood is grounded in our yearning for 
the coming of the new social order “whose 
motive is love, whose ideal is the brotherhood 
of man, and whose destiny is the common- 
wealth of God.’”’ There follow sixteen chapters 
in which the content of the religion of childhood 
and early youth is studied with sustained 
interest and excellent method. The two 
chapters on “Making over Human Nature” 
is especially valuable as indicating the change 
in point of view from the older conception of 
instantaneous conversion by the power of 
divine grace. Whether we have sufficient 
accounting for all the forces that enter into 
the determination of the religion of childhood 
in such a survey as this is open to question. 
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Take a recent biography as an e le. Chris- 
tina Forsyth of Fingoland by W. P. Livingstone 
describes the experience of a girl of fourteen 
that conforms to the older type of “conversion.” 
Have we come to a new day when such experi- 
ences are to be the exception rather than the 
rule? Are both forms normal? The index 
shows no reference to Christ and the only 
consideration of Jesus that is extensive is two 
pages discussing the idea of Jesus in the mind 
of a five-year-old. There certainly is a larger 
place than this for Christ in the religion of 
childhood. 


The Theology of the Epistles. By H. A. A. 
Kennedy. New York: Scribner, 1920. 
Pp. xii+267. $1.35. 

Professor Kennedy of New College, Edin- 
burgh, es in this volume a significant 
contribution to the “Studies in Theology 
Series,”” to which we have learned to look for 
serious and constructive work by scholars of 
distinction. There is a brief introductory 
section, devoted to the scope and method of 
the study. Then follows a survey of Paulinism, 
covering one hundred and forty-seven pages. 
This is succeeded by a study of those phases of 
early Christian thought in the main independent 
of Paulinism, to which fifty-sevc.. pages are 
devoted. The concluding section is a treat- 
ment of the theology of the developing church 
as it api in the epistles to Timothy and 
Titus, James, Jude, and II Peter, covering 
thirty-four pages. There is a useful bibliogra- 
phy and the indexing is thorough. The treat- 
ment of the theology of Paul is excellent. The 
author brings out the full meaning of the 
significant phrase “In Christ” fully and thereby 
reveals the inner and mystical heart of the 
great apostle. The study of the epistle to the 
Hewbrews is clarifying. We venture to suggest 
that a most profitable course of reading for the 
winter on the part of alert-minded ministers 
might be made'up of The Theology of the Gospels 
by James Moffatt, the volume now under 
notice, Protestant Thought before Kant by A. S. 
McGiffert, and History of Christian Thought 
since Kant by E. C. Moore. A course of study 
like this would bring new strength into the 
year’s preaching and joy into the life of the 
preacher. 


Man and the Universe. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
New York: Doran, 1920. Pp. 294. ~ 


The visit of Sir Oliver Lodge to America 
coupled with the interest in spiritism warrants 
the issuing of Science and Immortality, as this 

k was originally named, under the title 
above by which if was originally known in 
England. There are four sections containing 
thirteen chapters. The first section is composed 
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of three papers on the relations of science and 
faith. e writer is confident that there is no 
difference between them that cannot ultimately 
be reconciled. The second section is made up 
of papers on corporate worship and service. 
It is a strong plea for the church and the service 
of meninit. The third section contains essa: 
on the immortality of the soul and affirms the 
author’s sturdy faith in the survival of per- 
sonality after death. The fourth section 
studies the relations of science and Christianity. 
In his Preface the author urges his readers to 
give attention to the final paper, “Ecce Deus.” 
Sir Oliver says that “the most essential element 
in Christianity is its conception of a human God; 
of a God, in the first place, not apart from the 
universe, not outside it and distinct from it but 
immanent in it; yet not immanent only, but 
actually incarnate, incarnate in it and revealed 
in the Incarnation.” This idea he thinks will 
finally weld together “Christianity and Pan- 
theism and Paganism and Philosophy.”’ Surel 
that would be a happy family the like of whic 
Barnum never dreamed! At this point Sir 
Oliver Lodge and Mr. Wells seem to be cheer- 
fully lying under the same blanket. It is a day 
of surprises. 


Something More. By Kirby Page. New York: 
Association Press, 1920. Pp. 88. $0.90. 


The writer shows in five chapters that there 
are vast and undeveloped resources in life 
awaiting our study and use. The idea of God, 
the truth in man, the fact of Christ, life itself, 
and the struggle for the realization of the 
highest life are all passed briefly in review and 
each is presented as a subject for deeper research. 
The author is sure that the Christian conception 
of life alone will lead to the complete under- 
standiny of the wonderful and beautiful universe 
of which we are a part. The book is dedicated 
to Sherwood Eddy and the pages are evidently 
a reflection in part of the message that he has 
given to the student world with such pronounced 
success. It is an invigorating book. 


The Argonauts of Faith. By Basil Mathews. 
New York: Doran, 1920. Pp. 185. 


This is a story of the “adventures of the 
Mayflower Pilgrims” from the time of their 
first gathering at Gainsborough and Scrooby 
to the establishment of their settlement at 
Plymouth. It is told in easy narrative form 
and it is designed especially for young people. 
Viscount Bryce writes the foreword. It bears 
the mark of British authorship. It always 
mentions the natives as “Red Indians.” There 
are unpardonable slips in the story. For 
pee “On the following Thursday they 

back to the ‘Mayflower.’ There was 
great excitement on board, for, while they 
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were away, the very first English baby to be 
born after they reached New England—the 
first real native of the new Pilgrim colony—had 
come to her parents on board the ‘Mayflower.’ 
She was called Peregrine White.” This is too 
bad. .The proud Americans who have traced 
their ancestry back to Master Peregrine White 
of Plymouth will not easily pardon such a slip. 
And the Nawuset Indians become the Nanset 
Indians. This is sheer carelessness either in 
the author or the readers of proof. The sto 
is so well told that it is a pity not to have had it 
accurate in such details. 


The Challenge of the Ministry. By Ahva John 
' Clarence Bond. Published by the Alfred 
Theological Seminary, Alfred, New York, 

1920. Pp. 105. 

Ten brief sermons on the conditions of the 
modern ministry and the call to its service. 
Reflects the doctrines of the Seventh Day 
Baptist Church, but is in no sense partisan. 
Gives a wide view of the work of the minister 
in the modern church and upholds a manly 
and attractive conception of the minister’s 

rsonality and influence. Appeals to the 

damental motives of loyalty and devotion 
and would be a useful little book in the voca- 
tional guidance of young people into Christian 
life-service. 


The Pilgrimage of Etheria. Translated and 
edited by M. L. McClure and C. L. Feltoe. 
New York: Macmillan, 1919. Pp. xlvii+ 
103. 6s. 


An interesting and well-edited translation 
in the Liturgical Texts of the “Christian Litera- 
ture Series” published by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. It is the 
report of the religious pilgrimage of the Abbess 
Etheria to the East probably near the close of 
the fourth century. She was a person of 
prominence and her journey was rendered safe 
and pres by the diligent attention of 
church officials. The chief value of the record 
which remains from the journey is the descri 
tion of the churches in Jerusalem and 
liturgy that was employed in the services 
carried on there. This is reported with affec- 
tionate regard for details. The book does not 

general interest; but for the students 
of early history and especially of liturgics it is 
an interesting and valuable source. 


Can the Church Survive in the Changing Order? 
By Albert Parker Fitch. New York: 
Macmillan, 1920. Pp. 79. $1.00. 


This little book asks a large question to 
which a faint and altogether unsatisfactory 


answer is returned. Professor Fitch presents 
the changing aspect of the present order, 
resents the medievalism on which he feels that 
the old order was founded, and is especially 
impatient with “the ecclesiastical orthodoxies, 
the intellectual obscurantism of the churches.” 
He slips badly in referring to articles in the 
New Republic by “Mr. Cleland McAfee, of 
the Presbyterian Communion.” The articles 
to which he refers were by J. E. McAfee, at 
that time Secretary of the American Missionary 
Association, not by Professor Cleland B. 
McAfee. The charge against the church is 
that “she stands outside of, and, if not opposed 
to, unwilling to accept, the new order.” This 
new order, has outgrown such ideas as the 
“personality” of God. The church must be 
grounded in the “ethical idealism of Jesus.” 
How the ethical idealism of Jesus can have 
any content apart from the Father God in 
whom Jesus rested the whole of life we are not 
told. We looked to the last sections of the 
book for something to guide and inspire the 
church so unsparingly criticized. There is no 
a gram offered. This is a fatal weakness. 

hat is needed now is not a negative criticism 
but a constructive program. 


The Christian Task. By J. Harold DuBois. 
New York: Association Press, 1920. Pp. 96. 
$0.90. 

This is a second book in the new series being 
published by the Association Press, the authors 
of which are all under 35 years of age, thus 
representing the ‘““New Generation.” The book 
deals with the Kingdom of God as the su- 
preme engagement of Christianity. The world 
needs a great task; the Great War showed 
how the resources of humanity could be mo- 
bilized for a tremendous effort, but it was de- 
structive and futile. Now we discover that there 
is a big, — constructive, co-operative 
task, which may be prosecuted for the task’s 
sake, in the Kingdom of God as Jesus defined 
and illustrated it. Every Christian and the 
whole Christian church is called to the greatest 
of all activities in the present hour, the estab- 
lishing of the Kingdom of God on earth. The 
writer pays a high tribute to Professor William 
Adams Brown in the Preface of the book. His 
work does credit to his distinguished teacher. 


Freedom and Advance: Discussion of Christian 
Progress. By Oscar L. Joseph. New 
York: Macmillan, 1919. Pp. viii+272. 
$1.75. 

In twelve chapters the writer discusses the 
outstanding subjects of Christian theology, 


beginning with “Authority” and ending with 
“Here and Hereafter.” The book is to be 
reckoned with as a thoughtful statement of 
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the old doctrines in the terms of modern think- 
ing. It moves with earnest purpose and on 
the whole sure and steady step between the old 
and the new. Great emphasis is placed by the 
writer on Christ, as he did in a former volume, 
The Coming Day. The pulpit ought to give 
larger place to the great docirines of Chris- 
tianity. The adequate statement of Christian 
truth for the New World will come from the 
preacher and pastor rather than from the 
technical theologian, we believe. This book 
will be found of great value to the preacher 
who is thinking earnestly and seeking to bring 
his congregation to understand and live by the 
essential truths of the Christian religion. The 
book is written apparently for the man who is 
not familiar with the vocabulary of the schools 
and who is eager to gain a new grasp on the 
message of Jesus. 


The Missionary Outlook in the Light of the War. 
By the Committee on the War and the 
Religious Outlook. New York: Association 
Press, 1920. Pp. xx+329. $2.00. 


An interesting volume prepared by an alert 
committee. It endeavors to survey the field 
of Christian missions in the light of the Great 
War and to define a program to meet the needs. 
The first part shows how the war has intensified 
the urgency of the foreign missionary work 
of the Christian churches. The second 
surveys the effect of the war on the religious 
situation in various lands. The third part 
defines missionary principles and policies in 
the light of the war. The papers are uniformly 
by men who possess first-hand knowledge of 
the subjects on which they write. There is a 
valuable synopsis of the contents of the volume, 
something new or unusual in book-making and, 
in this instance, ey valuable. A brief 
rece py is also furnished. In general the 
tone of the book is encouraging. The vastness 
and difficulty of the problem is recognized; 
but the resources in hand are fully reckoned 
with and the great enterprise of Christian 
missions is exalted to its — place in the 
emo of the Kingdom of God, not by the 

lowing of trumpets but by the serious facing 
“ —_ facts and devoted assumption of responsi- 
nity, 


Every Morning: Scripture Readings and 
Prayers for Family or Individual Worship. 
By Robert Cluett. New York:  Asso- 
ciation Press, 1920. Pp. 191. $1.50. 
John Timothy Stone writes the Introduction 

to this excellent collection of brief Scripture 

passages and appropriate prayers, which is 
the work of a layman and therefore all the more 
free from the language of Zion and the ecclesi- 
astical or clerical temper. The prayers are in 
Zeneral direct and natural expressions of praise 
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and petition; they lack the richness of the 
great prayers of the church. Five minutes is 
sufficient to read the selection and the prayer. 
’ The book will be useful in providing for the 
waning practice of family prayers and individual 
devotion. We are not merely writing a notice 
of the book, we are using it with satisfaction in 
family worship. It fits the situation and will 
provide for six months of daily devotion. 


My Neighbor the Working Man. By James 
Roscoe Day. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1920. Pp. 373. $2.50. 

More space should be given to this book 
than the crowded condition of our columns will 
permit. It is an outspoken word for the 
capitalistic system and against the methods of 
organized labor, full of “ginger” and worthy of 
attention by everyone who is ready to consider 
both sides of the burning question of the day. 
Chancellor Day has been speaking with ae 
conviction on the somewhat unpopular side o 
this controversy. He does not represent the 
honorable attitude in the contest that will 
finally make for peace. He is violent and 
bitter. He is fond of such terms as “wild 


beasts” and describes a radical as a creature 
who “stands on two legs that is all. If he were 
down upon four legs, we could recognize him.” 
All this sort of talk is inflammatory. He is 
absolutely unjust to the majority of the immi- 
grants who land on our shores. He “ 

e 


the abuses in the trades union. He calls 

labor union “an artificial and unnaturally and 
illogically attached institution in our country, 
working not for the common good but to 
create conditions altogether possible and profit- 
able to its own members without regard to 
how its acts may bear upon business of con- 
struction and manufacture.” Chancellor Day 
calls collective bargaining “meddling” and 
says: “It is high time that the country pro- 
nounced with unmistakable law against strikes 
of all kinds. There should be no doubt left 
that strikes are crimes.” These examples of 
the contention of the book will be sufficient to 
indicate its value. It is the expression of a 
point of view that needs to be understood. 


The Life and Letters of St. Paul. By David 
Smith. New York: Doran, 1920. Pp. 
xv+708. $6.00. 


_. This detailed, voluminous, and interesting 
life of Paul is by the author of In the Days of 
His Flesh and bears all the marks of unwearied 
scholarship, sympathetic interpretation, and 
exegetical insight that we have learned to 
associate with the name of Dr. Smith. To one 
who wants the last word on the life of the 
apostle to the Gentiles this book is indispensable. 

ere are other shorter studies in the character 
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and teachings of Paul which will serve the 
mpd of the student who has less time at 
is command than the technical and advanced 
scholar to whom this large work — The 
style is clear and interesting. casionally 
one meets such a sentence as this: “the astrolo- 
ger who professed to decipher the celestial 
emblazonry was held in boundless reverence,” 
but on the whole the average reader will be 
happy in the literary form of the book. This 
sentence is too much for us: ‘The purulent, 
incrustation that had sealed his eyes fell off 
in flakes, and they opened to the light.” Dr. 
Smith makes interesting ventures, for example, 
this: “It would seem likely that Saul, a strict 
Pharisee, would marry in due course; and the 
inference is confirmed by the fact that he was 
subsequently enrolled in the high court of 
the Sanhedrin and at least on one memorable 
occasion participated in its judicial procedure. 
For it was required, among other qualifications 
of a Sanhedrist, that he should be not only a 
married man but a father, inasmuch as one who 
was softened by domestic affection would be 
disposed to mercy in his judgments 
He had married after the Jewish fashion, but 
his wife was now deceased, and so was her 
child, and he had resolved to remain a widower. 
It is significant that one so affectionate should 
have maintained an almost unbroken silence 
regarding this mournful chapter of his life-story; 
and in view of the sternness of his attitude it 
would seem as though there were here a hidden 
tragedy and a bitter memory.” This is scant 
material out of which to construct the outline 
of Saul’s love affairs. Passing from external 
details to the interpretation of the message and 
spirit of Paul as they are revealed in his letters, 
we are given a vivid picture of the man who 
wrote these priceless documents. The treat- 
ment of Philippians is especially sympathetic 
and illuminating as we have it given on pages 
510 ff. The translations are interesting; but 
2:5 is not well rendered by “harbor this senti- 
ment which dwelt even in Christ Jesus.” The 
active and habitual motives of Jesus are indi- 
cated here; the word sentiment is not strong 
enough. The maps are well done. The 
marginal sentences and references are exceed- 
ingly valuable. The indexing is generous. 


What Did Jesus Teach? By Frank Pierrepont 
Graves. New York: Macmillan, 1919. 
Pp. xit+195. $1.75. 


These nine studies represent the result of a 
—— of group study carried out in the 
niversity of Pennsylvania. Dean Graves 
says, “The book is simply the product of a 
History of Education man, describing a well- 
known road, when viewed from his own angle.” 
The book is noteworthy on two accounts. The 
first is the arrangement of the material. 


The running margin makes it possible to grasp 
the content of pages and paragraphs clearly and 
quickly. Also the paragraphs bear interesting 
headings; there are suggestive chapter sum- 
maries; the references to literature are excellent. 
The second feature is the substance of the 
studies. The prevailing accent is upon the 
ethical content of the teaching. It gathers 
around the idea of the Kingdom of God, which 
had begun to lose its meaning early and therefore 
must be interpreted for every age by the church. 
“And to-day the world finds its consolation and 
help in the moral and religious ideals of the 
Master and the aspect of Jesus as a teacher, 
rather than in the consummation of a Messianic 
Kingdom and in his coming in power and glory.” 
There is no ny or section that deals ade- 
quately with what Jesus taught and required 


in reference to his own person; but this was 
fundamental to the ethical and social program 
of Jesus. There is great emphasis on service 
and the reconstruction of one’s own life; but 
the author seems to miss the radical meaning of 
ed to Jesus himself as the motive force of 
it all. 


Overland for Gold. By F. H. Cheley. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1920. Pp. 272. 
$1.50. 

This is a “corking” good story. Full of 
life and adventure; well told; true to the 
situation as far as we know how to test it. We 
enjoyed it from cover to cover. Then we tried 
it on the boys and the word in quotation marks 
above is their verdict. We almost wish we 
might have lived in the gold days, which were 
not altogether golden, in Colorado. The next 
best thing is to hear about them so vividly. 


The Individualistic Gospel and Other Essays. 
By Andrew Gillies. New York: Methodist 
Book Concern, 1919. Pp. 208. $1.00. 


Dr. Andrew Gillies was known widely as 
the pastor of the Hennepin Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Minneapolis. He has 
stated here with deep conviction and the 
urgency of the preacher his sense of the indi- 
vidual ap of the gospel. He does not do 
this in order in any way to disparage the social 
content of the gospel or its claim upon the 
corporate life of humanity. But he feels that 
the social structure will not be until 
imperative and power of the gospel so that they 
will, the transformation of 
society. It is a matter of approach and empha- 
sis. There is no more essential conflict between 
the social and the individual gospel than there 
is between the two sides of a coin. Both have 
to be there in order to have the coin at all. 
Dr. Gillies makes a vital and most necessary 
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hasis; for in the end the redemption of 
society is contingent upon the redemption of 
individuals. The chi must do as Jesus did, 
direct its message and influence to the indi- 
vidual in order that society may be redeemed. 
But it dare not stop short with the effort to 
“save” the individual apart from his environ- 
ment. Each is necessary to the other in the 
total process of salvation. 


Talks to Sunday-School Teachers. By Luther 
Allan Weigle. New York: Doran, 1920. 
Pp. 188. $1.25. 


Professor Weigle, of Yale, has made himself 
an invaluable counselor to all teachers and this 
book, designed in general to be a complemen 
volume to his The Pupil and the Teacher, wi 
be welcomed by workers in the field of religious 
education. There are twenty-four papers in 
the volume, each concluded with a number of 
questions for discussion and a brief bibliography. 
The book will be useful for teacher-training 
classes, but is not so unified as its predecessor. 
We cannot give the subjects treated, but they 
are all worth study and discussion and are 
concerned with matters that every Sunday- 
school teacher will sometime meet, We note 
especially “A Boy’s Loyalty,” “How Religion 
Grows,” Teaching Process,” and 
— of Questioning” as timely subjects 
well treated. Professor Weigle is a trained 
Eng ting who has lost neither his enthusiasm, 

is love of youth, nor his sound common sense, 
and is excellently fitted to be the teacher of 
teachers that he proves himself to be by the 
test of his last wy 


The Future Life in the Light of Modern Inquiry. 
By Samuel McComb. New York: Dodd, 
Mead. Pp. xii+240. $1.50. 


There are ten chapters in this book. In 
these the author discusses the idea of immor- 
tality, its relation to the modern man, hindrances 
to belief in it, various arguments for it, especially 
the resurrection of Jesus and the —— 
supplied by research. Dr. McCom 
regards highly the proofs of the survival of 
personality as they are furnished by psychical 

, summarizes some of the well-known 
cases of “cross-correspondences,” and_gives 
quite extensively the case of Doris Fisher. 
The more valuable part of the book, however, 
is concerned with the argument from the 
Resurrection of Jesus. The author says: 

“The present writer believes that any open 
and candid mind, prepossesed with no dogmatic 
assumptions against the survival of the soul 
after death, can convince itself that Christ 
emerged from the realm of the dead, and mani- 
fested Himself on the material plane to certain 
witnesses, by concentrating attention on what 
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Paul has to say in the light of modern reflection, 
using the pel records as subsidiary and 
corroborative.” This 5 Chris- 
tianity, in the language of F. W. H. Myers, is 
Fn le as never before” by the results of 
psychical research. Both lines of proof, thus 
converging, assure us of the survival of personal- 
ity after the episode of bodily death, and, in 
the light of modern inquiry, the future life is 
established. 


The Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament. 
By M. R. James. London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1920. 
Pp. xiv+111. 5s. 6d. 


This is an exceedingly valuable little volume 
for the busy student who may wish quick access 
to all that is now known about those apocryphal 
books of the Old Testament which are no 
longer extant but which are alluded to only by 
title or are briefly cited in ancient writings. 
Introductory matters are adequately discussed 
and all available fragments are assembled and 
translated into English. 


The Pastoral Epistles, with Introduction, Text, 
and Commentary. By R. St. John Parry. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1920. Pp. 
clxv+104. 20s. 


The object of the author has been to inquire 
afresh into the critical and exegetical problems 
on which the question of the genuineness of 
I and II Timothy and Titus depends. The 
outcome is a vigorous defense of the Pauline 
authorship of all three letters. All that can be 
said in favor of this opinion is here brought to- 
gether probably in as convincing a form as is 

ible. Yet the presentation does not carry 
ull conviction, for it treats far too lightly the 
objections which have been urged by other 
scholars against Pauline authorship. Rhetoric 
is sometimes mistaken for logic, as when the 
theory of conflation in II Thessalonians is 
called “the last resort of desperate incredulity.” 


A Service of Love in War Time. By Rufus M. 
Jones. New York: Macmillan, 1920. Pp. 
XV+284. $2.50. 


Two great lines of devoted service were 
carried on during the Great War. One was 
performed by the soldiers in their loyalty to 
their cause and in obedience to orders. The 
other was the ministry of y ty and helpfulness 
that was performed with ho less courage by 
comrades who were not able for many reasons 
to enter into the military aspect of the struggle. 
Among these were the Friends or Quakers. 
Professor Jones has recorded here the service of 


the American Friends Relief Work in Europe 
during the period 1917-19. Even those to whom 
the beliefs of the Quakers regarding war were 
either nonsensical or obnoxious must pay 
sincere honor to the account of themselves that 
they oes as they endured all kinds of privations 
cheerfully and spent themselves without reserve 
in their ministry of mercy and constructive 
labor. The action of the conscientious objector 
at not in the way 
of apology but for purposes of interpretation 
and record. The reports of the i dene in 
France are well arranged. The Friends have 
proved beyond doubt their loyalty to their 
ay te and their devotion to their brethren. 

e commend this book to anyone who desires 
to read a story of singular and effective devotion 
and courage. 


A Jewish View of Jesus. By H. G. Enelow. 
New York: Macmillan, 1920. Pp. 181. 
This is an unprejudiced and ular appre- 

ciation of Jesus by a Jewish rabbi who is familiar 

with modern historical methods of biblical 
study and who is unbiased by the acrimonious 
controversies that have so often made the very 
name of Jesus anathema to the Jews. The 
author writes in a spirit of undisguised admira- 
tion for Jesus and concludes with the hope that 
he may yet serve as a bond of union between 
Jew and Christian. 


Jesus’ Principles of Living. By Charles Foster 
Kent and Jeremiah Whipple Jenks. New 
York: Scribner, 1920. Pp.  viit+149. 
$1.25. 


The writers have arranged the material in 
this book conveniently for weekly study classes. 
There are twelve chapters, fitted admirably for 
a group studying in a church or college. The 
studies begin with Jesus’ interpretation of his 
task and cover all the larger relations of life, 
concluding with the international obligations 
of the Christian. The comments are stimulat- 
ing as well as informing. There are sufficient 
references to current literature to guide the 
student to further reading. Such questions as 
this are at least provocative of thought and 
discussion, ‘Which do you think had a truer 
idea, of God, Calvin or a North American 
Indian devoted to the worship of the Great 
Spirit?” Just where is the average student to 
find out what kind of an idea of God, Calvin had? 
There are still many honest men who are inclined 
to rate Calvin’s idea of God rather high. The 
problems of modern life are faced fearlessly in 

pages. The words and —— of Jesus 
are interpreted with directness and force. Any 
teacher looking for a textbook for a Bible class 
should see this volume. 


Medical Missions: The Twofold Task. By 
Walter R. Lambuth. New York: Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 
1902. Pp. 262. $1.00. 

The growth of medical work in Christian 
missions is a romantic chapter in the record of 
the extension of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
The writer draws from a wide range of material 
and experience and presents the great work of 
medical missions in a most attractiveform. The 
book furnishes a appeal to the young 
man or woman who is looking forward to the 

ractice of medicine and surgery as a life-work. 

e is forced to face the need of the world and 
to decide whether it is right to remain in one’s 
own land struggling for a practice, or whether 
it is far better to go where the need is desperate 
and invest life there. The pictures are well 
chosen; the specific examples of effective 
missionary ing; the field of 

discrimina- 


service are stimulating; 
study is wide and is surveyed with 

tion. An excellent book for private reading 
or class study. 


A Modern Dreamer. By Edmund March 
Vittum. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1920. 
Pp. 185. $1.50. 


Dr. Vittum has been minister and teacher 
and college president and through it all a sensi- 
tive and keen thinker. His imagination has 
the touch of the open country where he is at 
home and the evening lamp under which the 
scholar sits. He has put into graceful form 
here a score of reveries concerned with religious 
moods and biblical themes. They are whole- 
some in their sentiment, not mere graceful 
musings. The allegories are defensible; the 
personifications are in good taste. “Canaaniz- 
ing the Christian” is an excellent example of a 
brief, pungent, and accurate message to modern 
life in quaint and delicate style. Christians 
will find in Dr. Vittum’s little book many a 
fresh suggestion and opened door into wider 
vision of life. 


Sermons on the International Uniform Sunday- 
School Lessons for 1921. By the Monday 
Club. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1920. Pp. 
358. $2.00. 


This is the forty-sixth series of sermons on 
the International Lessons issued by the Monday 
Club of Boston. As usual the range of treatment 
is{varied. There are thirty-one contributors 
to%this series, many of whom are well-known 
preachers. The sermons are shorter than 
they would be if they were designed for 

reaching at a service of worship. 

'y are adapted to use by teachers and stu- 
dents of the uniform lessons and will be of 
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genuine service in this field. Their homiletical 
value is inevitably lessened by the mechanical 
way in which the subjects are necessarily 
assigned to the members of the Monday Club. 


West and East. The Expansion of Christen- 
dom and the Naturalization of Christianity 
in the Orient in the XIXth Century. By 
Edward Caldwell Moore. New York: Scrib- 

ner, 1920. Pp. xii+421. $4.00. 

After a long time of waiting we now have 
the Dale Lectures delivered at Oxford in 1913 
from the hand of a master in the related sciences 
of history and missions. The publication of 
The Spread of Christianity in the Modern Era 
by the University of Chicago Press in 1919 
increased the desire to have this treatise. There 
are eight lectures, setting forth the impact of 
the forces of the West upon the East. Dr. 
Moore marshals his facts with consummate 
skill. He is able to hold our sustained interest 
through the complex story, which he renders 
clear and fascinating by- his style. We enjoy 
the freedom of the page from a multitude of 
footnotes and references. They are not neces- 
sary in a book like this. Dr. Moore’s lectures 
are not only informing, but they are also in the 
truest sense of the word ar One feels 
a certain glow in the presence of the mighty 
movement which he witnesses as he follows the 
guidance of the one who sees the way through 
the complex ongoings of the past century. 
Surely tremendous enterprises have been 
trusted to human hands; and we feel sure from 
this study that even war cannot wreck the 
superb enterprise. 


The Power of Prayer. Edited by W. P. 
Paterson and David Russell. New York: 
Macmillan, 1920. Pp. xiii+528. 

In May, 1916, the Walker Trust of the 
University of St. Andrews offered certain prizes 
on “the meaning, the reality and the power of 
prayer, its place and value to the individual, 
to the church, and to the state, in the everyday 
affairs of life, in the healing of sickness and 
disease, in times of distress and national danger, 
and in relation to national ideals and to world- 
p .”’ In response to this offer one thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty-seven essays were 
received, coming from all quarters of the world 
and written in nineteen languages. The first 
prize was awarded to Rev. Samuel McComb, 
of Baltimore, Maryland, and is printed as the 
first paper following an interesting essay by 
Dr. Paterson entitled ‘Prayer and the Con- 
temporary Mind.” Twenty other papers of 
varying length on different aspects of the 
subject are also _— It is impossible to 
sum up the results of this study in a brief 


notice. The first evident finding from the 
evidence of the essays is the universal agreement 
upon the efficacy and the png mg of prayer. 
It fills a definite part in lives of a great 
number of men and women who are not in 
agreement either concerning the character of 
God which lies behind the act of prayer. Five 
kinds of prayer seem to be indicated: adoration 
thanksgiving, confession, supplication, an 
intercession. The problem of unanswered 

rayer is taken up and the whole difficulty 
f ; but it seems to be agreed that prayer is 
answered. The quality of the essay by Dr. 
McComb warrants the decision of the readers 
in his favor. This book is the most voluminous 
and satisfactory study of the subject that we 
know and will be gratefully received by many 
who have been wrestling with the problem of 
prayer since the Great War has thrown it so 
prominently into relief. 


Jesus the Master Teacher. By Herman 
Harrell Horne. New York: Association 
Press, 1920. Pp. xiit+212. $2.00. 


In announcing this book the Association 
Press says, “One of the most significant books 
the Press has og this year.” We agree 
with them. It is designed as a_ textbook; 
it uses the inductive method. There are 
twenty-seven chapters. The various aspects 
of the teaching work of Jesus are taken up and 
the questions, the suggestions for discussion, 
the propositions for further study, are all done 
with the technical skill of which Professor Horne 
is master. He has used the material in classes 
and discussion groups and therefore it is all 
well tested. The range of the discussions is 
wide, covering all aspects of the teaching method 
of Jesus. There is an admirable summary of 
the whole study in the final chapter. The 
book will be useful in classes and there could 
hardly be a more profitable guide for individual 
use. Every minister who will work through 
this material will find himself enriched in eve 
way for his work as preacher and pastor. It is 
one of the most suggestive and useful books of 
its kind that ever has been prepared. It bears 
the mark of careful study in every detail. It 
is concerned with the greatest of teachers and 
it is by a teacher of unusual skill and insight. 


David Otis Mears. An Autobiography. 1842- 
1893. Memoir and Notes by H. A. David- 
son. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1920. Pp. 
xix+249. $1.50. 

Dr. Mears was a minister of the Congre- 
geen and Presbyterian church, who lived 
Tom 1842 to 1915 and whose life was filled with 
useful labor and happy experiences. Nine 
chapters of this biography were written by 
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potency of activity; the man who has 
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him; five have been added by the editor. Asa 
~ of agreeable autobiography the pages by 

r. Mears are unusually interesting. The 
editor is naturally enthusiastic about his 
subject; but he is not fulsome. This is a fine 
sketch of a man who saw and loved many 
friends, invested his life well and was throughout 
a good minister in a world of changing ideas 
and strenuous tests. 


Four Hitherto Unpublished Gospels. By Wil- 
liam E. Barton. New York: Doran, 1920. 
Pp. 149. 

Any misunderstanding which might easily 
arise concerning the contents and character of 
this book is immediately removed by the 
subtitle, which explains that these are four 
“character studies cast in the form of personal 
memoirs of John the Baptist, Andrew the 
Brother of Simon Peter, Judas Iscariot, and 
James the Brother of Jesus.” Dr. Barton gave 
these “‘gospels” before his own church in Oak 
Park, Illinois, during the Lent of 1920. They 
are characterized by his clear and interesting 


‘style. There are paragraphs in which these 


imagined writers s so transparently in the 
language of the eae one can almost hear 
the modern preacher in the ancient narrator. 
But this is inevitable. In general Dr. Barton’s 
touch is accurate and delicate. There are 
vivid sentences as when Judas Iscariot described 
the disciples from the hated province as “those 
of the purposes of Judas Iscariot in the betra; 
isa familiar one. He is made to do the shameful 
deed out of a mistaken idea that he could thus 
make Jesus bold enough to show his power and 
therefore realize the national longings that 
stirred the heart of the loyal Judean. As a 
piece of interpretation by the imagination the 
studies are exceedingly interesting. 


The Eyes of Faith. By Lynn Harold Hough. 
New York: Abindgon Press, 1920. Pp. 223. 
$1.50. 


In the delightful style and marked by the 
keen insight of Dr. Hough, we have here 42 
brief papers on various aspects of ethics and 
religion. They present in many aspects the 
Christian view of life. They are unified by the 
religious experience out of which they grow. 
The best way to estimate the worth of the 
material gathered in the papers is to taste such 
a paragraph as this: “The evangelical note is 
the deepest note in the Christian religion. 
man who has really found his structural in- 
capacity to organize the forces of his own life 
into harmony and inner sincerity and outer 
discovered 
the power of that vital personality of imperial 
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creative energy—Jesus Christ—to do for him 
what he cannot do for himself; the man who has 
taken that leaping adventure of faith which has 
connected his life with all the potent energies of 
Christ—this man knows in his own experience 
the deep and central secret of the Christian 
religion.” There are scores of paragraphs like 
this, vivid and keen. Now and then he yields 
a little too much to the fondness for adjectives; 
sometimes he is almost too brilliant; but 
generally accurate and stimulating. Many of 
the papers have been printed before. They 
lose nothing of their freshness and charm by 
this. The book ought to be found on many a 
table in our Christian homes. 


A Better World. By Tyler Dennett. New 
York: Doran, 1920. Pp. vii+173. 


In brief the contention of this book is that 
we must have a better world; that the proposed 
League of Nations is far from the effective 
agency to produce it, although it is a long step 
in the direction indicated; that the Christian 
religion has in it the power to create the con- 
victions and popular demands which alone will 
guarantee any organization of a better world or 
bring into being more just and democratic 
programs than the one now under such discus- 
sion. The writer exposes the fundamental 
failures of the League of Nations, as it was 
accepted under in Paris. It falls far 
short of the ideals that were pro by 
America; it has in it the weaknesses of the Holy 
Alliance. There is, under these circumstances, 
only one agency or force to which we may look 
for help. It is the spirit of Christianity and the 
organization of that spirit in the institution of 
the Christian church. The tragedy in the 
situation is that the church itself is “not yet 
entirely Christian.” It does not see fully the 
universal application of the teachings of Jesus; 
it does not apply with vision and courage those 
which it already apprehends. ‘The issue is 
clear cut. If the Gospel is wrong, reject it; if 
it is right, accept and apply it. Apply it in 
government, in industry, in the ordinary rela- 
tions of daily life of which the social fabric, 
both political and economic, is made.” This is 
the to the modern church of Christ. 


The Church and World Peace. By Richard 
J. Cooke. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1920. Pp. 178. $1.00. 


In ten chapters Bishop Cooke discusses the 
problem of the League of Nations, arriving at 
the conclusion that there is supreme need for 
a Christian League of Nations and that this is 
possible only as the Christian church faces its 
responsibility and uses its power to bring this 
to . This is not a mere dream of Utopia. 
“If military nations, through governmental 
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institutions, the universities, the pulpits, and 
the press, can instill through long periods into 
the masses of their people the spirit of war, for 
offense or defense, could not the church also in 
every land destroy the teachings of barbarism 
and by means of Christian education, a truly 
Christian pulpit, and the apostolate of a 
Christian press creating public opinion, bring 
all classes of society to the support of the peace- 
ful policies of their respective governments? 
It will be easier to do this than to tax the nations 
for increase in armaments, to drench the earth 
with blood in aggressive warfare.” Thus Bishop 
Cooke calls the church to begin and carry on an 
active campaign for the creation of such senti- 
ment as shall finally demand, not only such a 
League of Nations as is already in existence, but 
another and more Christian order which will 
insure what Tyler Dennett calls “A Better 
World.” Bishop Cooke has in mind such 
international covenants and institutions as will 
realize Jesus’ ideal of the Kingdom of God. 
The main difficulty lies in the fact that institu- 
tions quickly strangle the ideals that create 
them. As yet, however, the ideal of the King- 
dom of God has never been attempted except 
through the church. The time has come to 


project it in faith into the world-wide relations 
of mankind. 


Things Eternal. By John Kelman. New York: 
Doran, 1920. Pp. xii+271. 


At first glance we were disappointed at the 
character of these excerpts from sermons, feeling 
that they did scant justice to the finished 
discourses from which they are apparently taken. 
The brief chapters are so full of terse, beautiful 

ps however, that we were delighted to 

foes little discourses exactly in their 
present form. There are 52 of them, one for 
each Sunday of the year, beginning with the 
first of January. The most striking feature of 
the chapters is the remarkable titles. These 
— at the beginning of the book, 

er with the texts that are used as the 


Open-Air Treatment of Souls,” on the 
text “TI will lift up mine eyes unto the hills”; 
or “Interpretation by the Long Result” from 
“What I do thou knowest now not, but thou 
shalt know hereafter.” Dr. Kelman suggests 
and stimulates thought by his titles with rare 
skill. Preparation for the Best is a fine study of 
the major task of life, in which Dr. Kelman 
says truly: “There is nothing which the present 
generation needs so much as discipline of the 
mind for serious thinking. The dimness of 
faith and the consequent feebleness of religious 
life are to be cured mainly by studying afresh the 
thoughts of the really great thinkers, and by 
persistently setting the attention and holding it 
set in the direction of the central truths.” 
The proof should have been read more carefully. 
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THE 
JOURNAL OF RELIGION 


Issued by the Divinity Faculty and Conference of 
the University of Chicago 


@ The Divinity Faculty and Conference of the University of Chicago 
take pleasure in announcing the establishment of a new periodical, called 
the Journal of Religion, the first number of which will appear in January, 
1921. 


WHY A NEW JOURNAL? 


@ The time has now come when religion is being studied as a complex 
form of life both social and individual. No longer can the technical 
theologian or the biblical scholar alone adequately deal with so large a 
subject. Psychologists for the past twenty years have been making 
suggestive and fruitful studies of religious experience. The religions of 
the past and the present are being interpreted by historians and 
students of social science. The development of religion in biblical 
times and in the centuries of Christian history is being traced to its 
social and religious origins. The advance and demands of modern 
scholarship require a journal which shall secure the broadest possible 
co-operation of scholars in many fields. 


THE PREDECESSORS OF THE JOURNAL OF 
| RELIGION 


@ In 1882, Professor William Rainey Harper initiated the Hebrew 
Student, a little publication intended to enlist interest in the study of 
the Old Testament in the original language. In 1883 this became the 
Old Testament Student, broadening its scope in 1889 to become the 
Old and New Testament Student, and in 1893 taking the name, 
the Biblical World. Under this name the journal gradually enlarged its 
field of interest in response to the demands of religion, until in recent 
years it has become, as its subtitle indicated, “‘A Journal of the Awaken- 
ing Church.” 


In 1898, the American Journal of Theology was established by the 
Divinity Faculty of the University of Chicago. Its purpose was to 
promote technical scholarship in the realm of religion. For more than 
twenty years it has furnished a medium for the contributions of leading 
scholars. During this time, however, the interest and emphasis of a 
growing number of men have been shifted from the technical study of 
biblical literature and historical doctrine to the attempt to understand 
religion as a dynamic force in human life. 


Thus both the Biblical World, organized to promote popular interest 
in the study of the Bible, and the American Journal of Theology, estab- 
lished to encourage technical theological scholarship, have developed 
their ideals in such fashion that they are primarily concerned with reli- 
gion as a constructive factor in human history and in modern life. The 
logical result is the consolidation of these two journals in a new one 
which frankly faces this changed interest. 


THE AIMS OF THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION 


1. To promote a scientific understanding of religion in its individual 
and social expression. First-hand investigations by competent scholars 
will be published in every number. While the importance of textual 
studies and the critical examination of documents is recognized, this 
Journal will be devoted to the study of religion as life rather than to 
the documents in which religion is described. 


2. To stimulate and guide Christian life today. The study of religion 
in the past and the investigation of present religious problems should 
increase the efficiency of religious leadership today. 


3. To aid in the establishment of world-religion. The world must 
soon be unified under common ideals if disaster is to be avoided. How 
can the Christian missionary movement best serve this end ? 


4. To furnish authoritative reviews of important books, critical surveys 
of current discussions in periodicals, and brief interpretations of current 
religious events. 


5. To provide constantly for the reporting and criticism of current 
movements for the promotion of religion. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION WILL SERVE 


1. Scholars in the realm of religion, enabling them to share in pro- 
moting knowledge by interchange of knowledge and opinion with their 
fellow-investigators. 


2. Ministers of the churches, by furnishing fruitful suggestions for 
the better understanding of their own task. 


3. Missionaries, by keeping them in touch with the world-wide 
scope of religion. 


4. Religious leaders everywhere, by interpreting the compelling 
forces of religion. 


5. Intelligent laymen, by disclosing the important place of religion 
in human life. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE JOURNAL 


In addition to the members of the Faculty of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago, many leading scholars have promised to 
contribute to the pages of the Journal, among whom are the following: 


PROFESSOR GEORGE A. BARTON, Bryn Mawr College 

PROFESSOR JOHN W. BucxuaM, Pacific School of Religion 

Proressor F. C. Burkitt, Cambridge, England 

Proressor GEorRGE A. CoE, Union Theological Seminary 

Mr. GeorGE W. CoLeMan, Director Open Forum National Council 
PROFESSOR GEORGE Cross, Rochester Theological Seminary 
PROFESSOR CHARLES A. ELLWoop, University of Missouri 

PRESIDENT WILLIAM H. P. FAuNcE, Brown University 

DEAN W. W. FENN, Harvard Divinity School 

ProFessoR HARRY EMERSON Fospick, Union Theological Seminary 
REVEREND CHARLES W. GILKEY, Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM E. Hock1nc, Harvard University 
PRESIDENT HENRY CHURCHILL KiNG, Oberlin College 

Proressor E. W. Lyman, Union Theological Seminary 

Dr. CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, Secretary Federal Council of Churches 
PRESIDENT ARTHUR C. McGiFFerT, Union Theological Seminary 
PROFESSOR JAMES B. Pratt, Williams College 

Proressor Ernest F. Scort, Union Theological Seminary 

Proressor G. M. Stratton, University of California 


REVEREND WortH M. Tippy, Executive Secretary of Commission on the 
Church and Social Service of the Federal Council of Churches 


ProFessor Harry L. Warp, Union Theological Seminary 
Proressor HERBERT A. Youtz, Oberlin Graduate College of Theology 


Plans are under way for a large corps of foreign correspondents, 
who will furnish first-hand information concerning significant religious 
movements the world over. In this way real insight into the problems 
and developments of religion in other countries will be obtained. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER OF THE JOURNAL WILL 
CONTAIN THE FOLLOWING LEADING ARTICLES 


“THE HIsTORICAL INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION,’ by Professor 
Shirley J. Case, Author of The Historicity of Jesus, The Evolution of 
Early Christianity, The Millennial Hope, The Revelation of John. 


“THE ABIDING SIGNIFICANCE OF A DISCREDITED ESCHATOLOGY,”’ 
by Dr. Charles H. Dickinson, Author of The Christian Reconstruction 
of Modern Life. 


“THE SOCIAL PRESUPPOSITIONS OF THE DOCTRINES OF ATONE- 
MENT,” by Dean Shailer Mathews, Author of The Church and the Chan- 
ging Order, The Gospel and Modern Man, The Messianic Hope in the New 
Testament. 


“THE INDIANIZING OF CHRISTIANITY,” by Dr. A. Stewart Wood- 
burne,’’ Missionary in India, Author of The Relation between Religion 
and Science: A Biological Approach. 

“PRESENT TENDENCIES IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA,” 


by Professor Allen C. Thomas, Author of A History of the Society of 
Friends in America. 


“THE RELIGIOUS BREAKDOWN OF THE MINISTRY,”’ by Professor 
George A. Coe, Author of Education in Religion and Morals and The 
Psychology of Religion. 

Book Reviews, critical suggestions by eminent scholars, and 
comment on current religious events will put readers in touch with 
many interests in addition to those expressed in the main articles. 


The Journal of Religion is under the responsible editorship of 
GERALD BIRNEY SMITH, who was one of the managing editors of the 
American Journal of Theology. 


Bimonthly. Subscription price, $3.00; single aneti 65 cents 
Foreign postage, 30 cents 
' Canadian postage, 18 cents 


Information Service 


The Bureau of Information of The 
Religious Education Association is 
at your service without charge. 
Questions on literature, methods, 
and materials of moral and religious 
education may be sent to the office 
of the Association. 


While the service of the Bureau is free to all 
persons, membership in the Association, costing 
$4.00 annually, secures the publications of the 
Association, including the magazine ‘‘Religious 
Education.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1440 EAST 57th STREET 
CHICAGO 


On the Comparative Study 
of Religion 


CORNILL, C. H. 


Culture of Ancient Israel. Contents: Rise of the People of Israel; Moses, the 
Founder of Monotheistic Religion; The Education of Children in Ancient Israel; 
Music in the Old Testament; The Psalms in Universal Literature. Plates illustrat: 
ing “Music in the Old Testament.” Cloth, $1.00. 


The History of the People of Israel. From the Earliest Times to the Destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans. Translated by W. H. Carruth. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Prophets of Israel. Popular Sketches from Old Testament History. Cloth, 
$1.00, paper, 25 cents. 


CUMONT, FRANZ 
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Showerman. Cloth, $2.00. 


CARUS, PAUL 


The Pleroma, an Essay on the Origin of Christianity. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 
cents. (See No. 68 of Religion of Science Library.) 


The Dawn of a New Religious Era and Other Essays. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Cloth, $1.00. 


MILLS, LAWRENCE H. 


Zarathushtra, Philo, the Achaemenids and Israel. A Treatise upon the Antiquity 
and Influence of the Avesta. Cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 


Avesta Eschatology. Compared with the Books of Daniel and Revelation. Boards, 
socents. Extra Edition, Strathmore paper, gilt top, 75 cents. 


Our Own Religion in Ancient Persia. The Zend Avesta as Collated with the Pre- 
Christian Exilic Pharisaism. Cloth, $3.00. 


DREWS, ARTHUR 
Witnesses to the Historicity of Jesus. Vol. Il of The Christ Myth. Cloth, $2.25. 


SMITH, WILLIAM BENJAMIN 
Ecce Deus. Studies of Primitive Christianity. Cloth, $2.50. 


SWIFT, FLETCHER H. 

Education in Ancient Israel. This book is the first attempt in English to give a full 
account of the debt which Christendom owes to Judaism for its religious and edu- 
cational conceptions, standards and ideals. Cloth, $1.25. 
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Sunday-School Teachers 


Have you seen our 
Graded Lessons for Sunday Schools? 


They are arranged for all ages from kindergarten to adult 


classes. 


They are prepared by recognized authorities. 
They are being successfully used by hundreds of pro- 


gressive schools. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


To investigate 


Kindergarten and Grammar Grades 

. The Sunday Kindergarten (ages 3-6). 

in Song and Story (ages 
6-9). 


. Introduction to the Bible (ages 9-10). 
. The Life of Jesus (ages 10-11). 

. Paul of Tarsus (ages 11-12). 

. Old Testament Story (ages 12-13). 

. Heroes of Israel (ages 13-14). 


. Studies in the Gospel According to Mark 
(ages 13-14). 
. Studies in the First Book of Samuel (ages 


The University of Chicago Press 


5750-58 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


GENTLEMEN: 


High-School and Adult Classes 


. Problems of Boyhood (for boys). 

. Lives Worth Living (for girls). 

. The Life of Christ. 

. The Hebrew Prophets. 

. The Apostolic Age. 

. Christian Faith for Men of Today. 

. Social Duties from the Christian Point 


of View. 


. Religious Education in the Family. 
. Great Men of the Christian Church. 
. The Third and Fourth Generation. 


I am interested in graded lesson material for my Sunday-school work. I wish to know 


Send for examination with view to adoption, numbers: 
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more about the courses indicated by the following numbers: 
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Pro, es of Early Church History and New Testament 
Co-operative Instructors’ Association the of 


Marion 
The central idea of the book is to explain 
the meaning of Revelation as its author 
HURCH FURNITURE<¢ intended it to be understvod by those to 
THING. whom it was first addressed. Few people 
know when or why it was written, and its 
y to your church. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. Dept. 88. 3. Greenville, WS specific reference to a millennium has 
made it much quoted in support of 
strange theories about the imminent end 
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LIBRARIANS: We are in our sec- 

* ond year of Special 
Library Service 
through Library Catalogue Cards 
announcing new publications. If you 
have not been receiving the cards, ask to 
be put on our mailing list. 


The volume has been prepared especially 
to meet the needs of the preacher and 
the layman who desire a popular rather 
than a highly technical treatment of the 
subject. Especial attention is given to 
the explanation of such items as the 
“Beast,’’ the anticipated end of the world, 
the millennium, and the new Jerusalem. 
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THE GREAT AWAKENING IN THE 
MIDDLE COLONIES 


By CHARLES HARTSHORN MAXSON 
Assistant Professor of Political Science in the University of Pennsylvania 


q In the middle of the eighteenth century a tidal wave of religious fervor and reform- 
ing zeal swept over the British colonies in America, which the friends of the revival 
and their descendants called the Great Awakening. 


@ Though the Great Awakening was professedly unsectarian, the denominations which 
heartily accepted its principles became strong and popular. This building up of large 
bodies of aggressive religionists which possessed no special privileges and opposed the 
union of church and state contributed greatly to a social and political revolution. 


@ The author’s purpose has been to demonstrate that the religious energies liberated 
by the Great Awakening were transformed into forces, social, humanitarian, educational, 
and political, which have been of great importance in the making of the American 
people. He has made the statement of the relation of the revival in the Middle 
Colonies to its extension southward especially full, because that relation was very close, 
and because there is no account of the revival in the South like that for New England. 


vitit+160 pages, cloth; $1.25, postpaid $1.35 
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THE NEW ORTHODOXY. 


Tho University of Chicago 


The war pens ie beginning of a new epoch i in Christianity. Religion i is 
gaining in reality and. sanity and also in vision and incentive. The old 
orthodoxy sought correctness of opinion through tradition and authority. 
The new orthodoxy rests upon deeper grounds. — Its foundations are in 
the nature of man; not in his superstition or -his credulity but*in his, 
heroism, his kindliness, and his imagination. The concerns of religion in 
our day are bound up with science and art and social idealism. This book - 
is a popular, constructive interpretation of man’s religious life in the 
light of the of scholars and in the of a new of 
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The se of Christianity in the Modern World, by Epwarp CALDWELL Moore. $2.00, 
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How the Bible Grew, by Frank G. Lewis, $r. 
first single work to record the growth of the Bi 
The it Paul, by Benjamin W. 5 postpaid $1.65. 
mphs 
The Religions of Werle, by A. BERTON, Pog ,00, postpaid, 15. 
terpreta world, 
The Psychology of Religion, by Grorcr A. CoE: . $2.00, } postpaid $2.15. ak 
The the New Testament, by Ep Son GOODSPEED. postpaid $1 
tid not spring from the New Testament but the.New Testament from Christiani 
The Ethics of the Old by G. MrtcHett. 25, postpaid $2.40,~ 


comprehensive view development and morality among people—the auton 
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REMINGTON FIRST— | |* INE INES ADHESIVE 


NOW AND ALWAYS: 


Today, as always, the typewriter user 
who wishes to reach the lowest cost 
level of typing must go to the Rem- 


The Self-Starting Remington for cor- 


Photo Mounter ‘Pasta 


Beate 


respondence, the Key-Set Remington H j g gin s’ 
for form work, and the Remington ; Xiah; 


ott 
Accounting Machine (Wahl Mechan- Vegetable ble due, Ete, 
ism) are the latest achievements in Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesiveg 
| paseo re yourself from the use of corrosive and 
nks and adhesives and adopt the 


clerical labor saving. 


Hig nks and Adhesives. They willbe a @ 
to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 
up, and witha so efficient. 


Remington Typewriter Company CHAS. M. HIGGINS & wi 4 
| 374]Broadway Now Street ‘Brooklyn, N, 


A of the Synoptic Gospels 
Greek | 


By ERNEST D. BURTON and EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
$3.00, postage extra 


@ The problem of determining the relations of our frst hes adie 
to one another, and ascertaining their sources, though studied for over 
a century, is one that is stil] but partially solved. Yet on its solution 
depends the decision of many important seen concerning early 
Christian thought and especially the teaching of Jesus. . The purpose. 
of this volume is to facilitate that careful comparison of the.several 
gospels, sentence by sentence, even word by word, which is the first a 
condition. of success in the study 8f the relation of the:gospels, 
and an indispensable basis for advanced study of their contents. : 4 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS q 
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